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EDITORAL NOTE 


In the Foreword to the November—December, 1939, issue of 
International Affairs, it was announced that the Journal was 
to be suspended for the present, but only passing reference was 
made to the Review Section. Since then the appreciations 
which have been received have emphasised the special value of 
this Section and many requests have been made for its con- 
tinuance if possible. 

The Council has therefore decided that a quarterly Review 
Supplement should be issued. This will include reviews and 
notices not only of new books and pamphlets, but also of periodical 
articles on the subject of international affairs, sinee during the 
war this more ephemeral material is of particular interest and 
importance. It is also proposed to include a list of the more 
important official documents bearing on the war. 

This issue covers the first half of the current year, thus con- 
tinuing the record from the publication of the last issue of Inier- 
national Affairs for November-December 1939. The next issue 
will be published in September, 1940. 

MESTON. 


Chairman of Editorial Board. 


Any book published in Great Britain which is reviewed in this Supplement 
may be purchased through the Publications Department of the Institute. 


Books marked with an asterisk (*) are in the Library of the Institute. 














THE COMING OF THE WAR}! 
By Dr. G. P. Goocu 


WHILE the responsibilities for the war of 1gr4 are still a subject of 
controversy, the conflict which began with the German attack on 
Poland on September Ist, 1939, presents few difficulties to the historian. 
Opinions will continue to differ on the use of their victory by the 
Allies during the ’twenties and on Anglo-French policy in regard to the 
dissatisfied Powers since 1931; but the revelation of Hitler’s Napoleonic 
ambitions in March 1939, followed by a violent press campaign against 
Poland, places the guilt of the new conflagration squarely on his 
shoulders. The British, French, Polish and German official documents 
merely fill in the outlines of the story known to us all. 

The British Blue Book opens with Mr. Chamberlain’s speech at 
Birmingham on March 17th, 1939, which marks the revival of our 
traditional policy of the Balance of Power, to be preserved by the 
creation of a peace front. The most interesting items are the reports 
of Sir Nevile Henderson on his interviews with Hitler, Ribbentrop 
and Goring, which make it clear that after the Fiihrer had made up 
his mind to secure Danzig without delay there was little hope of peace. 
At Berchtesgaden, on August 23rd, the Fiihrer used precisely the same 
ominous language about the Poles as the world had heard about the 
Czechs a year before. He said he was receiving hundreds of telegrams 
daily from his persecuted compatriots, and he would stand it no longer. 
The Poles had been stirred up by England, whose friendship he had 
sought for twenty years only to see every offer turned down with 
contempt. When reminded that an attack on Poland would involve 
war with England, he rejoined that Germany had nothing to lose and 
England much, and that his people were much more behind him than 
in the Sudeten crisis. England was determined to destroy Germany. 
He preferred war now, when he was fifty, to when he would be fifty- 
five or sixty. England had forced him into the agreement with Russia. 
Five days later, on August 28th, he told the Ambassador that his 
generous offer to Poland could not be repeated : now he would require 
in addition the whole of the Corridor and a new frontier in Silesia. 
On August 29th he was in a more excited mood. He kept saying that 

he wanted British friendship more than anything in the world, but he 
could not sacrifice Germany’s vital interests for it. Even more un- 

1 *DoCUMENTS CONCERNING GERMAN-POLISH RELATIONS AND THE OUT- 
BREAK OF HOSTILITIES BETWEEN GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY ON SEPTEMBER 
3RD, 1939. (The British Blue Book.) 1939. (London: H.M. Stationery Office. 
Cmd. 6106. xxviii + 195 pp. Is.) 

*PriCES RELATIVES AUX EVENEMENTS ET AUX NEGOCIATIONS QUI ONT 
PRECEDE L’OUVERTURE DES HOSTILITES ENTRE L’ALLEMAGNE D’UNE PART, 
LA POLOGNE, LA GRANDE-BRETAGNE ET LA FRANCE D’AUTRE PART. (Le Livre 
Jaune Francais: Documents Diplomatiques, 1938-1939.) 1939. (Paris: 
Imprimerie Nationale. xxxix + 359 pp.) 

*OrFicIAL DocuMENTS CONCERNING PoLISH-GERMAN AND POLISH-SOVIET 
RELATIONS, 1933-1939. (The Polish White Book.) 1939. (London: Hutchinson. 
xiv + 222 pp. 3s. 6d. 

*DoKUMENTE ZUR VORGESCHICHTE DES KRIEGES. 1939. (Berlin: Gedriickt 
in der Reichsdriickerei. xxvii + 488 pp.) 
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pleasant was the interview on August 30th with Ribbentrop, whose 
demeanour, we learn, aped Hitler at his worst. For further light 
on these conversations we may turn to Sir Nevile Henderson’s 
Failure of a Mission,’ with its surprisingly favourable portrait of 
Goéring. Hitler could never understand why England interfered in 
Central and Eastern Europe and he could never forgive us for doing so. 
His boasted endeavours to win our friendship always rested on the 
assumption that we would give him a free hand east of the Rhine 
and stand aloof while he gobbled up one neighbour after another. 


The French Livre Jaune, which is double the size of our Blue Book 
and is unquestionably the most interesting of the official publications, 
opens with the Munich settlement. A brilliant despatch from M. 
Francois-Poncet, dated October 4th, 1938, contrasts the two schools 
of thought in Germany, the one wishing for a détente, the other flushed 
with victory and looking round for new worlds to conquer. The 
moral, concluded the Ambassador, was that, while continuing to seek 
peace with the Dictators, France should eliminate the causes of her 
internal weakness and complete her armaments. Still more remarkable 
is the despatch of October 2oth, describing his farewell visit to Hitler 
before taking up his new post at Rome. His picture of the eagle’s 
nest in the mountains has been quoted by the press of the world, 
and the analysis of his host’s complex character is a masterpiece. 

That the Nazi leaders were much more friendly to France than to 
England was also the impression of M. Frangois-Poncet’s successor, M. 
Coulondre, though, as he explained to the Quai d’Orsay, the stressing of a 
desire for peace in the West indicated the existence of vaulting ambitions 
in Central and South-East Europe. This brief phase of Franco-German 
friendliness culminated in the Bonnet—Ribbenirop declaration signed 
at Paris on December 6th, which possessed as little solidity as the 
similar Chamberlain—Hitler declaration at Munich. For Hitler, as the 
FrenchChargé d’Affairesat Berlinreportedon January 5th, 1939, thought 
himself infallible and invincible. Indications that Czechoslovakia 
would be seized reached the French Embassy five weeks before the blow 
fell on March 15th, and M. Coulondre’s despatch on the bullying of 
President Hacha during that terrible night throbs with righteous 
indignation. Hitler, he felt sure, was out for the domination of 
Europe, and France must prepare for the worst. As early as May, 
when the demand for Danzig was beginning to threaten another 
European war, the Ambassador reported that Hitler was expected to 
reach anunderstanding with Soviet Russia. WithSoviet Russia neutral, 
he counted on winning the war which an attack on Poland would 
involve; if the Anglo-Russian negotiations succeeded, he would not 
risk a conflict. The driving force .in the approach to Russia, it is 
clear, was Ribbentrop, not Hitler. With the signing of the Russo- 
German agreement the last chance of peace disappeared. In a moving 
telegram of August 25th, M. Coulondre describes how he appealed to 
Hitler in the name of humanity and for the repose of his conscience not 
to plunge the world into war. The reply was that things had gone too 
far and that no country with a sense of honour could tolerate Polish 
provocations. Since Poland had received the English guarantee she had 
become completely intrausigent. ‘‘ Poland would not yield Danzig, 


1 *FaILURE OF A MISSION: BERLIN 1937-1939. By the Right Hon. Sir 
Nevile Henderson. 1940. (London: Hodder & Stoughton. 8vo. x + 318 


Ppp. 7s. 6d.) 
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and I desire that Danzig should return to the Reich, of which it is 
one of the ports.” There was no stumbling into war as in r9r4. 
Hitler, though well aware that an attack on Poland would bring in 
England and France and that there would be no second Munich, 
went straight ahead towards his goal. The only chance of peace in 
Poland, as in Czechoslovakia, was the acceptance of his full demands. 


The Polish White Book consists of two parts; the longer is devoted 
to Germany, and the shorter to Russia. Readers who are pressed for 
time may content themselves with the full summaries compiled after 
the outbreak of war by the Polish Ambassadors in Berlin and Moscow. 
The documents relating to Germany begin with the accession to power 
of Hitler, who in his first interview declared himself a pacifist and such 
a fervent nationalist that he understood Polish nationalism. Then and 
on subsequent occasions he declared his intention strictly to observe 
existing treaties: he had no aggressive designs against any State. 
A war would bring Communism into the heart of Europe, and the 
destruction of Poland would be a misfortune for States which would 
thereby become neighbours of Asia. The violent denunciations of 
Bolshevism by Hitler, G6ring and Ribbentrop recorded in these pages 
are all the more interesting since they are carefully excluded from the 
German White Book. Not till after the rape of Czechoslovakia did 
Hitler throw off the mask, and confront Poland with the alternative 
of the surrender of Danzig or war. Géring remained anti-Russian to 
the last, and frankly admitted the Russo—-German treaty of August 23rd, 
1939, to be a volte-face. The Russian attack was much more of a 
surprise, for on May 13th, 1939, Poland was assured that in the event 
of war with Germany the Soviet Government would adopt une attitude 
bienveillante towards her. 


The most striking item in the German White Book is Ribbentrop’s 
truculent preface, dated December 3rd, 1939, which combines injured 
innocence with a shrill attack on Great Britain. The purpose of the 
publication, he declares, is to counterwork the lying propaganda of the 
Allies and to prove that it was England alone who was responsible for 
the war, which she desired in order to destroy Germany. The 482 
documents, he continues, illustrate the systematic campaign of ex- 
termination carried out by the Poles against the German element in 
Poland and Danzig ever since the World War; reveal the magnanimous 
and infinitely statesmanlike efforts of the Fiihrer to place German- 
Polish relations on a permanent and mutually satisfactory foundation ; 
and display the short-sighted folly of Poland’s rulers. ‘‘ We see above 
all how England’s will to war became ever more manifest directly 
after the Munich conference, and how the British Government utilised 
the blindness of the Polish Government, fostered by itself, to unleash 
the long planned war against Germany.’’ To expose the hypocritical 
and frivolous methods of English policy in detail would require a 
survey of the whole post-War period, in which England blocked every 
attempt by Germany to free herself from the fetters of Versailles, and 
destroyed every possibility of peaceful revision. She had resolved to 
resist by force the Fiihrer, whose inspired statesmanship had succeeded 
in removing the worst crimes of Versailles without bloodshed and 
without infringing England's interest, and who '..ould also have secured 
a peaceful solution of the German-Polish ques‘:ion if England had not 
misused Poland as the instrument of her warlike designs and by this 
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criminal policy driven Europe into war. Confirmation of her evil 
intentions was supplied by her rejection in shameless terms of the 
Fiihrer’s magnanimous peace offer of October 8th. Germany would 
now fight till her goal was attained: the military destruction of her 
enemies and the security of her living space (Lebensraum) against any 
future menace. 

The first half of the volume is devoted to German-Polish relations 
since the World War. After many years of friction, Hitler, on coming 
to power, proposed a written agreement of non-aggression; but it is 
interesting to find a despatch from Neurath to the German Ambassador 
at Warsaw, dated November 24th, 1933, emphasising that the proposed 
declaration in no way recognised the existing frontiers. The pact 
of January 1934, we are told, brought no improvement, and Poland’s 
formal repudiation of her treaty obligations to her minorities a few 
months later indicated that her feelings were unchanged. A joint 
declaration concerning minorities, in November 1937, proved equally 
disappointing. A final attempt to heal the running sore was initiated 
on October 24th, 1938, when Ribbentrop informed Lipski, the Polish 
Ambassador, of Germany’s proposals. The Free State of Danzig 
was to return to the Reich; an extraterritorial railway and road were to 
be made through the Corridor; Poland was to receive a similar extra- 
territorial approach through the Danzig territory to a free port and a 
quantitative guarantee for the sale of her products in the Danzig area. 
The two nations were to recognise each other’s frontiers, and the 
pact of 1934, concluded for ten years, was to be extended to twenty- 

ve. 

Since Poland was unwilling to part with Danzig, Hitler invited 
Beck to Berchtesgaden on January 5th, 1939. Danzig, he declared, 
was and would always remain German; sooner or later it would return 
to Germany, though, since it could not live without its Polish hinter- 
land, it might remain Polish in the economic field. In return for 
Danzig and extraterritorial communications with East Prussia, Poland 
would receive the great advantage of having her frontier with Germany, 
including the Corridor, secured by treaty. When Hitler explained that 
he alone could persuade his people to leave the Corridor in Polish hands, 
Beck replied that Polish opinion in regard to Danzig must be kept in 
view. Ribbentrop reckons it as a particular merit on Hitler’s part 
that he never raised his terms, and the reader is invited to share his 
surprise that Poland did not jump at the offer. Bearing in mind the 
aphorism of Frederick the Great that the master of Danzig is the 
master of Poland, and that the seizure of the Sudeten districts 
stimulated instead of satisfying Hitler’s appetite in regard to the re- 
mainder of Czechoslovakia, we can understand the conviction of Poland 
that the velvet glove concealed the iron hand. These documents 
prove conclusively that the Polish statesmen reached their decision 
before there was any thought or offer of a British alliance. 

At this point the centre of interest shifts from Warsaw to London, 
and the second half of the volume is designed to show that, while the 
mind of Hitler was set on peace, the British Government was bent on 
war. The decision to press forward with rearmament despite the 
Hitler-Chamberlain declaration at Munich is interpreted as a proof of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s insincerity, though the despatches from the 
German Embassy in London draw a distinction between Chamberlain 
the moderate and the Germanophobe group led by Churchill, Eden 
and Duff Cooper. The latter triumphed when Czechoslovakia collapsed, 
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to use the German euphemism for the rape of a Slav State a few 
months after Hitler’s solemn declaration that he had no further 
territorial aims in Europe. ‘‘ Chamberlain threw his policy overboard 
and capitulated to the Opposition, which, in conjunction with the 
officials of the Foreign Office, assumed control of foreign affairs.’’ 
England, we are told, was at her old game of Einkreisungspolitik, the 
unconcealed object of which was the destruction of the Reich. Our 
duty, it is suggested, was te persuade Poland to accept the German 
terms, instead of which we stiffened her resistance by the promise 
of armed support and sabctaged the Fiihrer’s last attempts to secure 
a peaceful solution. The cuimination of this series of misrepresentations 
is to be found in Ribbentrop’s statements to the British and French 
Ambassadors on the evening of September Ist, 1939, summarised in 
Documents 472 and 473. At the very moment when German troops 
were advancing into Poland from many points he repudiated the charge 
of German aggression. Poland, he declared, had provoked Germany 
for months. Germany had not mobilised against Poland; Poland 
had mobilised against Germany, and raids into German territory 
had taken place. The Fiihrer had displayed incomparable patience 
throughout. The untruthfulness of the German Foreign Minister in 
small as well as in great things is illustrated by his assertion that he 
read the eleventh-hour terms to Poland slowly, whereas Sir Nevile 
Henderson tells us that they were read at top speed. 


OTHER OFFICIAL DOCUMENTATION BEARING ON 
THE WAR 


PLEDGE GIVEN TO POLAND BY GREAT BRITAIN AND FRANCE, March 
31st, 1939. (British Blue Book, p. 36. Polish White Book, p. 72.) 


*ANGLO-POLISH Communiqué ON MUTUAL ASSISTANCE, April 6th, 
1939. (British Blue Book, p. 36. Polish White Book, p. 74.) 


PLEDGES BY GREAT BRITAIN AND FRANCE.TO GREECE AND ROUMANIA. 
Announced respectively by Mr. Chamberlain in the House of 
Commons on April 13th, 1939, and by M. Daladier to the French 
Nation on the same day. (Reproduced in The Times, April 14th, 
1939, and Le Temps, April 14th, 1939.) 

*NoN-AGGRESSION PACT BETWEEN GERMANY AND SOVIET RussIA. 
August 23rd, 1939. (Reproduced in The Times, August 24th, 
1939; British Blue Book, p. 104; Polish White Book, p. 185.) 

*AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 
AND THE POLISH GOVERNMENT REGARDING MUTUAL ASSISTANCE. 
London, August 25th, 1939. Cmd. 6101. 1939. (London: 
H.M. Stationery Office. 4 pp. Id.) 

*PROTOCOL OF MUTUAL ASSISTANCE BETWEEN FRANCE AND POLAND, 
September 4th, 1939. (Polish White Book, p. 137.) 

*GERMAN-SOVIET TREATY ON AMITY AND THE FRONTIER BETWEEN 
SovieT RussIA AND GERMANY, September 28th, 1939. (Repro- 
duced in The Times, September 30th, 1939. Polish White 
Book, p. 191.) 

TREATY OF MuTuAL ASSISTANCE BETWEEN ESTONIA AND SOVIET 
Russia, September 28th, 1939. (Reproduced in The Times, 
September 30th, 1939.) 
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TREATY OF MUTUAL ASSISTANCE BETWEEN LATVIA AND SOVIET 
RussiA, October 5th, 1939. (Reproduced in The Times, October 
6th, 1939.) 

TREATY OF MUTUAL ASSISTANCE BETWEEN LITHUANIA AND SOVIET 
Russi, October roth, 1939. (Reproduced in The Times, October 
12th, 1939. Polish White Book, p. 193.) 


*CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN H.M. GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED 
KINGDOM AND THE GERMAN GOVERNMENT. August 1939. Cmd. 
6102. 1939. (London: H.M. Stationery Office. 20 pp. 4d.) 

These documents are included in the later more detailed publication 
Documents concerning German—Polish Relations and the Outbreak of Hostilities 
between Great Britain and Germany on September 3rd, 1939, dealt with in 
the above review, p. 3. 

DOCUMENTS CONCERNING THE LAST PHASE OF THE GERMAN-POLISH 
CrIsIs. 1939. (Berlin: Carl Heymanns Verlag. 30 pp. 2s.) 

These documents are included in the German publication Dokumente zur 
Vorgeschichte des Kvieges, dealt with in the above review, p. 3. 

*FINAL REPORT BY THE RIGHT HONOURABLE SIR NEVILE HENDERSON, 
G.C.M.G., ON THE CIRCUMSTANCES LEADING TO THE TERMINATION 
OF HIS MISSION TO BERLIN, September 20th, 193g. Cmd. 6115. 
1939. (London: H.M. Stationery Office. 27 pp. 3d.) 


*PAPERS CONCERNING THE TREATMENT OF GERMAN NATIONALS IN 
GERMANY. 1938-39. Cmd. 6120. 1939. (London: H.M. 
Stationery Office. 36 pp. 3d.) . 

*DESPATCH FROM His MAJESTY’s AMBASSADOR IN PARIS, FORWARDING 
TEXTS OF SPEECHES BY THE FRENCH PRESIDENT OF THE COUNCIL, 
MINISTER OF NATIONAL DEFENCE AND OF WAR AND OF FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS, AND BY THE FRENCH MINISTER OF FINANCE. December 
1939. Cmd. 6159. 1940. (London: H.M. Stationery Office. 
30 pp. 6d.) 

*TREATY OF MUTUAL ASSISTANCE BETWEEN His MAJESTY IN RESPECT 
OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, THE PRESIDENT OF THE FRENCH REz- 
PUBLIC AND THE PRESIDENT OF THE TURKISH REPUBLIC. Angora, 
October 19th, 1939. Cmd. 6165. 1940. (London: 4dH.M. 
Stationery Office. 30 pp. 64.) 

POLNISCHE DOKUMENTE ZUR VORGESCHICHTE DES KRIEGES. 1940. 
(Berlin: Gedruckt im Deutschen Verlag. 40 pp. 9s.) 

*DIE POLNISCHEN GREUELTATEN AN DEN VOLKSDEUTSCHEN IN POLEN. 
Edited by Hans Schadewaldt. 1940. (Berlin: Volk und Reich 
Verlag. 311 pp. 9s.) 

*THE DEVELOPMENT OF FINNISH-SOVIET RELATIONS DURING THE 
AUTUMN OF 1939, including the official documents. Publication 
of the Ministry for Foreign Affairs of Finland. (Helsinki: Oy. 
Suomen Kirja. London: Harrap. 114 pp. 3s.) 

PEACE TREATY BETWEEN SOVIET RUSSIA AND FINLAND, March 
12th, 1940. (Reproduced in The Times, March 13th, 1940.) 

*THE GERMAN AGGRESSION OF Norway. Authorised English Transla- 
tion of the White Paper issued by the Norwegian Government on 
April 14th, 1940. 1940. (London: H.M. Stationery Office. 


7 pp. Id.) 
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THE GERMAN WHITE Book on Norway. Handed by Herr von 
Ribbentrop to the press on April 27th, 1940. (Mentioned in The 
Times, April 29th, 1940.) 


*OVERZICHT VAN DE VOORNAAMSTE TOT NOVEMBER 1939 IN VERBAND 
MET DEN OORLOGSTOESTAND DOOR HET MINISTERIE VAN BUITEN- 
LANDSCHE ZAKEN BEHANDELDE EN VOOR OPE'\BAARMAKING 
GESCHIKTE AANGELEGENHEDEN. (Survey of the mest important 
relevant Matters, up to November 1939, in connection with the 
War Situation, prepared for publication by the Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs.) November 1939. (’s-Gravenhage: Ter Algemeene 
Landsdrukkerij—1939. 20 pp. 3s. 3d.) 


*OVERZICHT VAN DE VOORNAAMSTE IN VERBAND MET DEN OORLOGSTOE- 
STAND DOOR HET MINISTERIE VAN BUITENLANDSCHE ZAKEN BEHAN- 
DELDE EN VOOR OPENBAARMAKING GESCHIKTE AANGELEGENHEDEN. 
November 1939-April 1940. (Survey of the most important 
relevant Matters in connection with the war situation, prepared 
for publication by the Ministry for Foreign Affairs.) April 1940. 
(’s-Gravenhage -Ter Algemeene Landsdrukkerij—1940. 53 pp.) 


CHRONIK DES KRIEGES: DOKUMENTE UND BERICHTES Banp I/II: 
DER KRIEG, SEINE VORGESCHICHTE UND SEINE ENTWICKLUNG BIS 
ZUM 1.2.40. Herausgegeben von Karl Schwarz 1940. 


WAR AND PEACE AIMS 


By HELEN LIDDELL 


THE books and pamphlets referred to in this article represent only 
a selection of the publications directly or indirectly concerned with 
the post-war settlement which have appeared during the first eight 
months of the war. This is in marked contrast with the lack of public 
or official interest in such problems during the earlier years of the 
Great War. The points of view expressed range from the conviction 
that the forcible break-up of Germany and a protracted occupation 
by Allied Armies, will, by preventing a recurrence of German 
aggression, solve all our problems to an idealism which finds the only 
hope for the future in a complete break with a past of nationalism 
and monopoly-capitalism and the immediate acceptance of a different 
way of life. Between these extremes are many variations upon the 
theme of reconstruction. There is general agreement, however, 
that the path of political progress must be towards federation, while 
as regards economic reconstruction the emphasis tends to be laid rather 
upon full employment than upon the accumulation of profit. 


Lord Halifax’s speech at Oxford, republished under the title 
Challenge to Liberty, provides something in the nature of a foreword, 
as urgently needed as it is inspiring, to detailed plans for the future. 
If it be a healthy sign that the part played by Great Britain in the 
history of the past few years made it impossible for many at first to 
throw themselves into this war in a crusading spirit, there is a real 
danger that we decry, because we do not ourselves understand, the 
nature of our achievements. It must, for example, be difficult for our 


1 *THE CHALLENGE TO LIBERTY. By Viscount Halifax, K.G.,D.C.L. 1940. 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press. Sm. 8vo. 23 pp. 34.) 
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French Allies to reconcile our apparent inability to counter German 
propaganda by a reasoned defence of the British Commonwealth with 
the flood of works on Federalism now appearing, all of which calmly 
assume traditional British political ideas as the basis for European 
progress. 


Sir William Beveridge in his pamphlet Peace by Federation 1 states 
the general case for federation with moderation. He believes that 
if men want it enough to be prepared to pay the price, bartering arms 
for security and sovereignty for civilisation, federation would bring 
lasting peace with justice. But though Sir William’s thesis will meet 
with general support, his sketch of a Federal Constitution clearly 
demonstrates the complexity of the problems to be solved. The books 
by Mr. Jennings and Mr. MacKay,? in each of which a Federal Con- 
stitution is worked out in detail, serve to emphasise this. It is not 
within the scope of this review to compare these draft constitutions 
in detail or point out inconsistencies which seem fundamental. More- 
over, the authors themselves regard their books merely as providing 
a basis for discussion. Yet doubts remain. Neither Mr. Jennings 
nor Mr. MacKay appears to give enough weight to the French objec- 
tions to the system of majority votes, on a population basis, which 
might give Germany a preponderance in the Federation, despite 
theoretical counter-groupings. Mr. Jennings, moreover, simply assumes 
that within one year of the coming into existence of the Federation, 
all armies, air forces and fortifications will disappear. There are, 
also, serious divergences between the two schemes on economic 
problems, especially in the matter of tariffs, “‘ Most-Favoured-Nation ”’ 
clause, and so forth. Mr. Mackay deals somewhat naively with the 
problem of minorities: ‘‘ Those in Germany and Czechoslovakia will 
(by the fact of federation) cease to be both Czech and German and 
become European.’’ Statements such as this do indeed give colour 
to the charge that Federal Unionists tend to expect a radical and 
immediate change in the nature of men by the mere provision of 
machinery for a better system of international government. 


Lord Davies in A Federated Europe* writes for the man in the 
street. He describes past experiments in federation, and explains 
the relative advantages and disadvantages of Confederation as opposed 
to Federation, in addition to outlining a framework for both systems 
of European Government. He has, his readers may well feel, a better 
understanding of the objections to Federalism and their force than 
most advocates of a federal solution. In his view a democratic form 
of government is not an essential prerequisite. ‘‘ The real test of 
membership for all States is not a particular brand of international 
government but willingness to submit to the rule of law . . . geography 
and a common civilisation are the tests of eligibility... .’’ The 
immediate goal is, in Lord Davies’ eyes, a United States of Europe; 


1 *PEACE BY FEDERATION. By Sir William Beveridge. (Federal Tracts 
No. 1.) 1940. (Federal Union. 35 pp. 6d.) 

2 *A FEDERATION FOR WESTERN EvuROPE. By W. Ivor Jennings. 1940. 
(London : Cambridge University Press. 8vo. xi + 196 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

*FEDERAL Europe. THE CASE FOR EUROPEAN FEDERATION TOGETHER 
WITH A DRAFT CONSTITUTION OF A UNITED STATES OF Europe. By R. W. G. 
Mackay. Foreword by Sir Norman Angell. 1940. (London: Michael Joseph. 
322 pp. 10s. 6d.) 

3 *A FEDERATED Europe. By Lord Davies. 1940. (London: Gollancz. 
8vo. 141 pp. 38. 6d.) 
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the first milestone on the road is confederation, the second federa- 
tion of Europe. It is not the least merit of Lord Davies’ book 
that he strikes a balance between what may be termed “ faith and 
works ’’. Machinery alone will not suffice, but machinery which seems 
the latest expression of man’s progress towards the international 
society may well lead back to Christendom. 


Count Coudenhove-Kalergi’s “‘ Pan-Europa’’ idea is, of course, 
already well known. In his present book # he discusses these ideas in 
the light of present war aims. He, too, insists upon a moral foundation 
for that European unity which must be the future goal, but which 
cannot be achieved at one blow. This presupposes gradual removal of 
economic restrictions, the achievement of solidarity in the various 
fields of international relations, and, above all, a constructive plan 
for the necessary transition from war production to peace production. 


Sir Norman Angell also concentrates, in For What Do We Fight ?? 
upon what is practicable because he feels that complete paper schemes 
make dangerous ‘“‘ smoke screens’’. He puts his finger upon a root 
difficulty : “‘ Any move in the direction of federalism will most certainly 
fail if we deem it unnecessary to explode the fallacies which now 
buttress the obstacles that federalism would have to overcome.’’ As 
examples, he chooses the obstacles of tariffs and immigration, pointing 
out that even Empire Free Trade has so far proved unattainable, 
whereas the history of the refugee problem in the last few years reveals 
the “‘ fierce feeling which blocks any lessening of the restrictions ’’, 
Sir Norman believes that what is needed now is the formation of a 
loose kind of federation between Great Britain and France, membership 
in which would be open to other States and would imply common 
ownership in our colonial possessions. 


Mr. Harold Nicolson’s * conception of what should be our limited 
objectives at the end of this war is not the same as Sir Norman’s. 
His immediate aim, as might be expected from the author of Peace- 
making, is a peace treaty in which the errors of 1919 are avoided. 
With that achieved, he believes that the creation of a United States 
of Europe, with an international air force enforcing the decisions of a 
League Court, should not prove beyond the capacity of the Nation- 
States of Europe, in spite of the sacrifices it will entail. Mr. Nicolson’s 
brilliant and lively analysis, in Why Britain is at War, of our war aims 
will undoubtedly make his many readers pay serious attention to his 
section on peace aims. 

But the convinced supporter of Federal Union may perhaps 
argue that no “constructive alternatives’’ have so far been put 
forward, but merely a series of faint-hearted suggestions for ‘ tin- 
kering ’’ with a future in which so little of the past may well remain 
that radical measures will be inevitable. In a pamphlet issued by the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, summarising 


1 *EurorE Must Unite. By Count R. N. Coudenhove-Kalergi. Intro- 
duction by the Rt. Hon. L. S. Amery, M.P. Translated by Sir Andrew McFad- 
yean. 1939. (Glarus, Switzerland: Pan Europe Editions, Ltd. 8vo. 160 pp. 

6d. 


s. 6d, 
F 2 *For WHAT DO WE Ficut? By Sir Norman Angell. 1939. (London: 
Hamish Hamilton. 8vo. viii + 275 PP 6s, 

3 *Wuy BRITAIN Is AT WaR. By Harold Nicolson. (A Penguin Special.) 
1939. (London: Penguin Books. 160 pp. 6d.) 
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European Plans for World Order, there is to be found (p. 39) “‘ Plan 
X by a British Group’’. This plan argues that what is needed is not 
a paper plan, but a clear, dynamic and logical view shared by leaders 
of national opinion who are working towards world order; that full 
use should be made of existing institutions and patterns of thought; 
and finally that values, though flexible, should be upheld uncom- 
promisingly. Economic action to be taken, in the view of this group, 
should include the establishment of international public utility cor- 
porations for backward territories, the provision of international 
machinery for making raw materials accessible on special terms, 
the creation of international rural credit mechanism and price insurance 
schemes. ‘‘ Wesee no escape,’’ the authors say, “‘ from the conclusion 
that the final objective of any new political institutions must be 
federalism, but it is important neither to force the pace of unification 
nor to impose the structure of western representative institutions upon 
all alike. States should be left free to form regional groupings and 
sharp lines of demarcation should be avoided.’’ As regards political 
affairs, the institutional framework would be geographical and based 
on the unity of Europe; in economic matters it would be “‘ functional 
and therefore world wide’’. The plan further envisages a European 
Council and Assembly, but insists that Great Britain and France 
must take full responsibility for temporary pacification and long- 
term policy, using the machinery of the Allied Supreme Command, 
with or without the help of neutrals, for the control of national arma- 
ments, strategic points and war materials, and the organisation of an 
international police force. Lastly, emphasis is laid on the need for 
immediate schemes for economic and social reconstruction inter- 
nationally financed and supervised. European Plans for World 
Order also contains a statement by a Branch of the British Federal 
Union, based on Streit’s Unien Now; which may profitably be con- 
trasted with ‘‘ Plan X’’; official peace aims declarations; the Briand 
Plan for European Union proposals for reorganising the League of 
Nations ; and for an international police force. 


Another scheme for reconstruction in which political appeasement 
is to be attained through radical economic change is to be found 
in Britain Awake.* The present system of financial monopoly and 
artificial fluctuation is here regarded as the chief cause of world 
troubles. Britain Awake is a plea for Empire Economic Union : 
the end of the “‘ Most Favoured Nation ’’ clause; no subjugation of 
Germany, but a recognition of her right to a reasonable Handelsraum ; 
gradual disarmament and a new economic order capable of absorbing 
armies and war industries and preventing unemployment. There are, 
at the same time, traces of imperialism about this pamphlet: ‘‘ British 
peoples throughout the world have a right to benefit by the cause 
for which they are fighting just as much as Poles and Czechs. . 
our principal peace aim should be to revitalise and develop the British 
Empire ’’—an aim which can never be achieved by throwing open 
that Empire “to a unilateral free trade—in other words, to unre- 
stricted exploitation—nor by surrendering colonies to an international 
mandate.”’ 


1 *EUROPEAN PLANS FOR WORLD ORDER. By William P. Maddox (James- 
Patten-Rowe Pamphlet Series.) 1940. (Philadelphia: American Academy of 
Political and Social Science. 8vo. 44 pp. 15 cents.) 

2 *BriTAIN AWAKE! By Junius. 1940. (London: Collins. 8vo. xv + 


140 pp. 6d.) 
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Signor Castillejo, a former Professor of Law in the University of 
Madrid, in his Earl Grey Memorial lecture, Britain as the Centre of 
European Reconstruction,‘ criticises Mr. Streit’s scheme as a “ remote 
ideal’’. He, too, is of the opinion that ‘‘ neither federation, as a 
system, nor democracy, as a method, is attainable by mere agreement, 
even if it could be secured and was unanimous . . . history teaches 
that one cannot jump from anarchy or from dictatorship into demo- 
cracy.”” As an intermediate stage on the road to federation and 
international democracy, Signor Castillejo believes the Great Powers 
must use their forces to support ‘‘ fundamental rules of international 
law’’. To him the Nation-State has not yet outgrown its usefulness. 
He ends his lecture by pointing out that, just as the country of Napoleon 
is now the best friend of Great Britain, ‘‘ British political instinct may 
make the country of Hitler a sincere ally and partner in the recon- 
struction of Europe.”’ 


Two German authors have attempted to suggest a solution for 
the problem of Germany’s position in Europe after this war. Mr, 
Stern-Rubarth ? sees in Prussia the source of the ideas and methods 
which have brought the catastrophe of war to Europe twice in a 
generation. Exclude Prussia from Germany, he says, and you will 
thus liberate first Europe and ultimately Prussia herself. Prussia 
will be compelled to fall back upon the Slavonic world from which she 
emerged; she will be its natural leader, provided she lacks the military 
strength to conquer and subjugate. Among the regional federations 
which Mr. Stern-Rubarth sees growing up in Europe will be a ‘‘ Western 
Slav Federation led by Prussia’’. Stranger things have doubtless 
happened, but a grouping of Czech, Pole and Russian suggests an 
uneasy and suspicious combination, unless one can accept Mr. MacKay’s 
belief that federation will automatically wipe out national feeling. 
It is impossible in this review to do justice to Mr. Stern-Rubarth’s 
courageous attempt to find an alternative to the policies of “ dis- 
memberment ”’ and “‘ regeneration ’’. He does not, moreover, confine 
himself to a political rearrangement, but envisages a state of affairs 
in Europe in which every citizen has a legal claim to a decent standard 
of existence, guaranteed by the community, but which he must earn. 
Mr. Stern-Rubarth works out a system under which he believes such 
a state of affairs could be achieved, politically by federation, socially 
by a unification of conditions of labour and living economically, by 
customs and monetary unions. An appendix to his book outlines a 
legal framework or constitution for a new Europe and a treaty fixing 
the new boundaries of the German Reich, Austria, Czechoslovakia and 
Poland. 

Mr. Lehmann-Russbiildt, on the other hand, believes that Germany 
will find her rightful task and her proper place as the leader of a Central 
and Eastern European federation in a new Europe unified by the aboli- 
tion of frontiers, alike diplomatic and economic, and by the existence 
of postal and traffic unions, and a civil air force under the control of 
an international police force. Land will be nationalised and European 


1 *BRITAIN AS THE CENTRE OF EUROPEAN RECONSTRUCTION. By José 
Castillejo. 1940. (Twenty-Second Earl Grey Memorial Lecture, King’s 
College, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 8vo. 35 pp. Is.) 

2 *Exit Prussia: A PLAN FoR Europe. By Edgar Stern-Rubarth. 1940. 
(London: Duckworth. 8vo. 220 pp. Maps. 6s.) 

3 *NguES DeEutscHtuM. By Otto Lehmann-Russbiildt. 1939. (Paris: 
Editions Nouvelles Internationales. Sm. 8vo. 79 pp.) 
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law take precedence over State law. Neues Deutschtum is, however, 
primarily a confession of faith in the liberal German tradition which, 
purged of Prussianism, has an essential part to play in the recon- 
struction of Europe. 


Of the books which remain to be considered it may be said that 
they fall, broadly speaking, into two categories. Either they see the 
future in terms of radical change, not so much in structure as in spirit, 
or they hold that existing ideas and institutions will furnish all we need 
to ask. Barbarians at the Gate 1 was published before the war, and is a 
study of Fascism, Nazism and Soviet Russia, in which Mr. Woolf 
declares his faith in the future of civilisation as against the “‘ militant 
barbarism ’’ of the dictators. The future depends, in his view, upon 
the ‘‘ development of a society of free men in which the freedom of 
each is a condition of the freedom of all . . . and upon the acceptance 
and pursuit of certain social ideas, principles and standards of value— 
justice, truth, tolerance and humanity.’’ Mr. Woolf is not here draw- 
ing up what Sir Norman Angell calls a “‘ blue print for the new Europe ’’, 
but diagnosing a disease and suggesting, in general terms, the road to 
health. 

In the Idiocy of Idealism * the antithesis of Mr. Woolf’s point of 
view finds somewhat startling expression. This book, by a Jewish 
disciple of Nietzsche, will certainly be misunderstood, more especially 
in its apparent strictures on Christianity. Not the least interesting 
thing in it is the author’s thesis that modern Germany, in defeat and 
depression, has imitated the Israel of defeat and depression. His 
style is irritating and, in the eyes of the casual reader, his whole argument 
may well seem dangerously perverse and his philosophy akin to 
Nazism. 

Unser Kampf? is a call to translate into action those Christian 
ideals which Mr. Levy declares have been tried and found wanting, 
but which Sir Richard Acland believes have never yet been accorded 
more than lip service, at all events in national and international life. 
Sir Richard does not claim that he has worked out a detailed plan 
for the future. His main proposals are: employment for all, common 
ownership of property (except for personal property) and the means of 
production, and an international order maintained by an international 
police force. It is typical of the spirit in which the book is written 
that readers are warned against ‘‘ Federalism ’’ as a solution for the 
problems of European reconstruction so long as the same type of 
political leaders are directing British policy, since such men could 
not fail to delude themselves and others, as over the League of Nations, 
into taking the shadow for the reality, a calculated compromise for a 
great achievement. 

To Mr. H. G. Wells,* on the other hand, Federalism is a “‘ parrot 
cry’’ unless those who now shout it loud and long realise that it 
involves the demolition of the French and British Imperial systems 
and the reduction of the British monarchy to a merely formal survival. 


1 *BaRBARIANS AT THE GATE. By Leonard Woolf. 1939. (London: 
Gollancz, 8vo. 221 pp. 6s.) 

2 *TuE Ipiocy oF IDEALISM. By Oscar Levy. 1940. (London: William 
Hodge. 8vo. 150 pp. 55.) 

3 *UNSER Kampr (OuR STRUGGLE). By Sir Richard Acland, M.P. (A 
Penguin Special.) 1940. (London: Penguin Books. viii +160 pp. 6d.) 

4 *Tue Ricuts oF MAN, oR WHAT ARE WE FicuTinc For? By H. G. Wells. 
{A Penguin Special.) 1940. (London: Penguin Books. 128 pp. 6d.) 
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Mr. Wells restates in this Penguin his thesis of world revolution, the 
end of existing sovereign government and economic practice. 

From world revolution we return to more cautious remedies of 
more limited application. Mr. G. D. H. Cole, in War Aims,’ for 
example, is suspicious of the British Government as capitalist and 
pro-Nazi, and attacks its policy during the past few years. But his 
proposals for international economic collaboration and for a solution 
of the colonial problem (which incidentally includes no reference 
to the Dutch Colonial Empire) leave the impression that this is an 
interim political pamphlet rather than the serious contribution to 
a discussion of Peace Aims which Mr. Cole will undoubtedly make in 
due course. 

In Our Case? Mr. Christopher Hollis treats the war as a crusade 
to free Germany from her pagan rulers and to reinclude her in the 
Christian unity. In his view, however long our purses, however 
powerful our guns, we cannot hope for true victory in such a struggle 
unless we are Christians ourselves. Mr. Hollis does not attempt to 
acquit us of all blame. Within its limits his analysis of the history of 
the last twenty years is just, yet it is perhaps dangerously over- 
simplified from the standpoint of a student of international relations. 
In his introduction to Neutral War Aims* Mr. Hollis writes: ‘‘ We 
are on the right side to-day, but in the last two great European issues 
(in Spain and the Russian alliance) we were on the wrong side . . . it is 
the memory of those gigantic blunders which are the two great obstacles 
to Europe’s acclamation of England’s cause.’’ The contributions to 
Neutral War Aims vary greatly in value. Signor Varé, for example, 
makes many trenchant criticisms of British policy, even though those 
Britons most conscious of the defects of that policy would boggle at 
accepting certain of his statements as “‘facts’’! But the Marquis 
Merry del Val alienates sympathy more by the manner than by the 
matter of his extreme statement of a Spanish point of view. 

It is perhaps a matter for regret that Lord Lloyd’s The British 
Case,* hall-marked by an introduction from the Foreign Secretary, 
should be distributed throughout the world as a semi-official statement 
of that case. What it says is for the most part admirable, but the 
pamphlet leaves a sense of disquiet which may best be illustrated by 
two or three quotations. Speaking of the faint possibility that we 
might in 1914 have prevented the war by stating our opposition to 
Germany sooner, he says: ‘“‘ That extremely doubtful hypothesis 
cannot place on Great Britain or France any shred of responsibility 
for the catastrophe.’’ Again, in an analysis of Fascism, Nazism and 
Communism, Lord Lloyd suggests that the first is ‘‘ Christian and 
advantageous to the working classes and the other two pagan’”’ 
Finally, dealing with the future, he writes: “‘ If, by the Grace of God, 
a heartfelt wish for peace exists at the end of this war, some formula 
for effective international co-operation will. be found and acted upon 


1 *War Aims. By G. D. H. Cole. 1939. (London: New Statesman and 
Nation. 8vo. 56 pp. 6d.) 

* *Our CasE: WuaT WE ARE FIGHTING For AND Wuy. By Christopher 
Hollis. 1939. (London: Longmans. Sm. 8vo. 63 pp. Is. 6d.) 

3’ *NEUTRAL WAR Arms. Essays by representative writers of leading neutral 
countries. Introduction by ag, ame Hollis. 1940. (London: Burns, 
Oates. 8vo. xviii + 174 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

4 *THE BRITISH CasE. By The Rt, Hon. Lord Lloyd, G.C.S.I., G.C.LE., 
D.S.O. Introduction by the Rt. Hon. Viscount Halifax, K.G. 1939. (Lon- 
don: Eyre & Spottiswoode. Sm. 8vo. 61 pp. 94d.) 
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so long as the heartfelt wish remains . . . whatever, therefore, our 
dream or vision of the new European order, its essential foundation 
is the restoration of national freedom.’’ This review has previously 
carped at utopian schemes for the rapid accomplishment of a funda- 
mental reconstruction of Europe; what Lord Lloyd says may be true 
enough, but in relation to his statement of the British case there arises 
the suspicion that here, all unconsciously, is a justification of the 
status quo ante bellum. 

Sir John Pollock 1 believes that Germany must be beaten decisively 
in the field, as in 1918, and peace made on German soil after the 
Germans have tasted the bitterness of war within their own frontiers. 
Then France must take all the territory up to the Rhine of which she 
was deprived in 1815, and hold it indefinitely, with the Rhineland as a 
buffer state and Prussia, Austria and Bavaria detached from Germany. 
Thus only can we redeem, in his eyes, the errors of British policy 
during the past twenty years. Sir John castigates all ‘‘ sentimentalists 
and theorists from College Common Rooms” who believed in the 
League of Nations and are now “blathering about peace aims ’”’. 
The Everlasting Bonfire clarifies the issue and shakes the reader out 
of woolly-minded uncertainty, but there is an aggressiveness in the 
writing which weakens the strength of the argument. 


The current flood of literature on Peace Aims has left in one reader’s 
mind certain unanswered questions, and a firm conviction. Man 
must plan a happier future in order to have courage for the present. 
According to his temperament, he either tinkers with the existing 
order (partly out of fear that the change he so much desires may prove 
too costly in terms of his personal position), or else demands that heaven 
be created on earth in the twinkling of an eye, because he cannot 
face in the world at large the slow and painful groping towards better 
things which he knows to be the law of his own personality. How 
can the necessary balance be struck between machinery and the 
purpose, or even force, necessary to set it in motion? Secondly, 
can a larger loyalty be created, through common interest, as it were to 
order, in face of the apparently centrifugal forces of local feeling, 
history and tradition? Mr. Edwyn Bevan, in the final chapter of his 
book Christians in a World at War? discusses these fundamental 
problems with wisdom and understanding from the standpoint of a 
Christian thinker. But his understanding of their complexity, as 
well as the spate of solutions put forward elsewhere, only serve to 
underline the need for studies by qualified authorities (even though 
some of them have the misfortune to live in Commun Rooms!) of the 
facts which must be taken into account when peace has to be made 
and reconstruction planned. There appears to be at present a stagger- 
ing failure so far to realise the actual conditions in which the schemes 
of reconstruction will have to be carried out and of the measures 
appropriate to the interim period before a final settlement can be 
achieved. 


1 *THE EVERLASTING BonFIRE. By Sir John Pollock, Bart. 1940. (Lon- 
don: Chapman & Hall. 8vo. xi-+ 209 pp. 9s. 6d.) 

2 *CHRISTIANS IN A WORLD AT WaR. By Edwyn Bevan. 1940. (London: 
Student Christian Movement Press. 8vo. 188pp. 6s.) 
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SOME OTHER PUBLICATIONS DEALING WITH 
WAR AND PEACE AIMS 


THE BACKGROUND AND ISSUES OF THE WAR. By H. A. L. Fisher, 
A. D. Lindsay, R. C. K. Ensor, J. L. Brierly, Gilbert Murray, 
Harold Nicolson. With a Preface by George Gordon. 1940. 
(London : Oxford University Press. 8vo. 141 pp. 6s.) 


A series of lectures delivered at Oxford last Autumn, dealing with the 
historical and diplomatic background ofthe war. Professor Murray discusses 
the achievement and failure of the League of Nations. Dr. Lindsay faces 
the problem of how the world-law without which peace is impossible can be 
built up, and of finding “‘ some first-resort sanctions, the imposition of which 
must somehow be an every day normal business.”’ 


*THE CASE FOR FEDERAL UNION. By W. B. Curry. (A Penguin 
Special). 1939. (London: Penguin Books. xi-+ 213 pp. 6d.) 
Mr. Curry bases his scheme for Federal Union largely on Mr. Streit’s 

Union Now. 


*THE IssuE. Round Table War Pamphlets, No. 2. 1940. (London: 
Macmillan. 8vo. 24 pp. 3d.) 
An attempt to explain the nature of National-Socialism, in contrast with 
the British democratic tradition. 


*THINKING STRAIGHT ABOUT THE WAR. By Walter Carey (late Bishop 
of Bloemfontein). 1939. (London: Mowbray. 8vo. 46 pp. 
6d.) 


An excellent sermon, vigorous and to the point. 


* WHY THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH IS NOT PACIFIST. By Reinhold Niebuhr. 
1940. (London: Student Christian Movement Press. 8vo. 
47 pp. 9d.) 
A somewhat difficult and obscure discussion which the writer tends to 
make even more obscure than the argument warrants, 


BRITAIN, AMERICA AND WORLD LEADERSHIP. By Lord Snell. (Con- 
way Memorial Lecture, 1940.) 1940. (London: Watts & Co. 
Sm. 8vo. 50 pp. Is.) 

An appeal for understanding co-operation between America and Great 
Britain in the interests of civilisation and on the grounds of common heritage 
and responsibility. 

*THE ROAD TO WAR AND THE Way Out. By Rolland A. Chaput. 
1940. (London: Student Christian Movement Press. 8vo. 
64 pp. 94.) 

A useful little book for study groups by an experienced lecturer. Ques- 
tions for discussion at the end of each chapter and a good short bibliography 
well adapted to its purpose, 


SELECTION OF ARTICLES AND PERIODICALS 
DEALING WITH PEACE AIMS 
GENERAL. 

Angell, Sir Norman: The New Nihilism. Our Morale and the 
Coming Settlement. Fortnightly, March 1940, pp. 257-67. 

Cecil, Viscount: Peace Aims. New World, January 1940, pp. 
5-12. 

Fisher, H. A. L.: Beyond the War. Fortnightly, February 1940, 
pp. 117-26, March 1940, pp. 256-65. 
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Meston, Lord: After the War. Contemporary Review, April 1940, 
pp. 385-92. 

Woolf, L.: Utopia and Reality. Political Quarterly, April-June 
1940, pp. 167-82. . 

York, The Archbishop of: Principles of Reconstruction. Fort- 
nightly Review, May 1940, pp. 455-73- 


FEDERALISM. 

Brailsford, H.N.: Federation for Europe. New Republic, December 

13, 1939, P. 227. 
Labour Party Manifesto. 

Charteris, A. H.: An Australian Comment on Streit’s Union. 
The New Commonwealth Quarterly, April 1940, pp. 314-21. 

Crotch, W. Walter : What Shall We Make of Europe? Contemporary 
Review, February 1940, pp. 160-68. 


Federal system and customs unions as means of avoiding dangers of 
a multitude of small sovereign states. 


Federation of the Allies—Now? World Review, April 1940. 
The French thesis. 

Huddleston, Sisley: Federation for Europe. Weekly Review, 
December 1939, pp. 2II-I2. 

Huddleston, Sisley: Federation in Germany. Weekly Review, 
May 9, 1940, pp. 105-6. 

The example of German federations and what to avoid when planning 
European federation. 

Jameson, Storm: The New Europe. Fortnightly, January 1940, 
pp. 68-79. 

Federal Union by stages as only chance for Europe. 

Ludwig, Emil: Die Vereinigten Staaten von Europa: Entwurf 
einer Verfassung. Das Neue Tage-Buch, January 20, 1940, 
pp. 66-71. 

Noyelle, Henri: Le contenu économique et social du fédéralisme 
européen. Nouveaux Cahiers, March Ist, 1949, pp. 8-10. 

Rappard, W. E.: Du Fédéralisme international. L’Esprit Inter- 
national, January Ist, 1940, pp. 3-22. 

Ruyssen, Th. : De quelques difficultés du fédéralisme international. 
L’Esprit International, April 1940, p. 226. 

Scelle, Georges: Le probléme du fédéralisme. Politique étrangére, 
April 1940, pp. 143-63. 

Harris, Wilson: Federal Union Examined. I. Spectator, March 15th, 
1940, Pp. 354-5- 

Harris, Wilson: Federal Union Examined. II. Spectator, March 
22nd, 1940, pp. 404-5. 

Robbins, Lionel: Federal Union Examined. III. Spectator, March 
29th, 1940, pp. 441-2. 

Harris, Wilson: Federal Union Examined. IV. Spectator, April 
5th, 1940, pp. 473-4. 

Robbins, Lionel: Federal Union Examined. V. Spectator, April 
12th, 1940, pp. 157-8. 
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Federalism and World Order (six articles). The New Common- 
wealth Quarterly, September 1939. 

Union Now (six articles). The New Commonwealth Quarterly, 
December 1939. 


FRENCH AIMS. 
Bouchi, Henri: De la défense national 4 la securité européene. 
Nouveaux Cahiers, March Ist, 1940, pp. II-17. 
Goblet, Y. M.: Buts de guerre et buts de paix britanniques. Revue 
politique et parlementaire, December toth, 1939, pp. 297-312. 
Hazard, Paul: Ce que devous défendre. Revue des questions de 
défense nationale, October-November 1939, pp. 143-61. 
Joussain, André: La crise de la civilisation européenne. Jl’ Année 
politique frangatse et étrangére. March/April, i940, pp. 177-90. 
Keun, Odette: The French Point of View. Nineteenth Century, 
April 1940, pp. 400-9. 
Germany must be completely disarmed and the Rhineland occupied. 

Keun, Odette: French Peace Aims. An Open Letter. Time and 
Tide, December 23rd, 1939, pp. 1631-3. 

Kitcheef, G.: La securité et la guerre dans l’Europe de demain. 
Nouveaux Cahiers, March Ist, 1940, pp. 17-23. 

Marantz, M.: Opinions britanniques sur les buts de guerre. 
Nouveaux Cahiers, January Ist, 1940, pp. 31-2. 

Pertinax: La France, la Grande Bretagne et la paix future. 
Politique Etrangére, February 1940, pp. 13-23. 

Petroff, Thomas: La réorganisation de l’Europe. Voix des peuples, 
March 15th, 1940, pp. 147-53. 

Saurat, Denis: French Aims. Fortnightly, April 1940, pp. 356-62. 


Germany must be benevolently occupied by Franco-British troops for 
long pericd. Peace Conference after three years, Germany attending on 


equal terms. 
Siegfried, André: War for our World. Foreign Affairs, April 1940, 
PP. 413-23. 
Social organisation after the war. 
GERMANY. 


Crossman, R. H. S.: What Can We Offer Germany? New Siates- 
man and Nation, February 17th, 1940, pp. 197-8. 
International democracy, creation of Lebensraum for all Europe, vast 
economic planning now. 


Stern-Rubarth, Dr. Edgar: Germany without Prussia. Spectator, 
March 2gth, 1940, pp. 443-4. 
Make Prussia a separate self-contained State. 
ECONOMIC RECONSTRUCTION. 
Drucker, P. F.: The Problem of Peasant Europe. Fortnightly, 
April 1940, pp. 341-55. 
Laurat, Lucien: Ligues de force économiques en Europe Centrale. 
Nouveaux Cahiers, January Ist, 1940, pp. 7-9. 
Advocates an economic union of European States. 
Rose, Adam: La réconstruction économique de l’Europe centrale et 
orientale. Politique Etrangére, February 1940, pp. 35-46. 
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RECENT BOOKS ON GERMANY AND HER 
NEIGHBOURS 


By Dr. ISABELLA MASSEY 


THE flood of books which in recent years has endeavoured to in- 
terpret for us the new forces in Europe, and particularly in Germany, 
has not ceased with the outbreak of war; the following review deals 
with a number of the books which have appeared in the last six months. 


Mr. Borkenau in The Totalitarian Enemy 1, studies the points at 
issue in the conflict between the democratic and the totalitarian ré- 
gimes and arrives at conclusions many of which are both new and 
suggestive and will affront only Marxists of the strict observance. 
Marx is reduced to human proportions as the stimulating interpreter 
of Victorian industrial conditions, whose theory of the class struggle 
has been shipwrecked on facts. His prophecy of social revolution 
has been put into execution, not by the proletariat, but by the Bol- 
sheviks and Nazis, and has led, not to international co-operation, but 
to war. In the more highly developed Germany, Nazism emerged 
from a deadlock in the political struggle and superimposed a new ruling 
gang on the old ruling classes, gradually permeating and superseding 
the latter. In the more backward Russia a complete new ruling class 
emerged out of military defeat and early achieved complete ascendancy. 
Under both régimes politics and economics are dictated by the needs 
of the ruling caste in maintaining its power. Nationalist expansionism 
is not indigenous to “‘ capitalist ’’ régimes. It seems to be a passing 
phase in the evolution of a people. The “ capitalist ’’ Britain, France 
and United States have outlived the phase. Germany has the malady 
now in its acute form, but signs indicate that even there the surfeit of 
overwork and malnutrition in the interests of national expansion has 
spoilt the enthusiasm for it of the working classes. This is a book to 
be read by all who are seeking their bearings in the present-day maze 


of ideologies. 


Dr. Pick’s Searchlight on German Africa*® deepens our understanding 
of German colonial ambitions and methods under Wilhelm II. Big 
business, operating on the Foreign Office from behind the scenes, 
determined German foreign policy, the Kaiser being told just enough 
to get his signature for the necessary measures. A group of Hamburg 
financiers, prominent among whom were the Warburg brothers, 
“the bankers of the German Foreign Office’’, had been dazzled by 
visions of mineral and agricultural wealth in Southern Morocco, which 
had recently been recognised as a French sphere of influence. Dr. 
Regendanz, who since Hitler came to power has transferred his allegi- 
ance to Britain, but then full of German expansionist ardour, became 
an agent of these designs on Southern Morocco. The Mannesmann 
metal group, hitherto regarded as the prime movers, got wind of the 
enterprise and hastened into the fray by providing an ‘‘ endangered 
German ”’ for whose protection the German fleet must be sent to Agadir. 


1*THE TOTALITARIAN ENEMy. By F. Borkenau. 1940. (London: 


Faber & Faber. Cr. 8vo. 254 pp. Ios. 6d.) 
2 *SEARCHLIGHT ON GERMAN AFRicA. (The Diaries and Papers of Dr. W. Ch. 


Regendanz—A Study in Colonial Ambitions.) By F.W. Pick. 1939. (London: 
Allen & Unwin. 8vo. xi-+ 178 pp. 5s.) 
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Something went wrong with the timing, and the “‘ endangered German ”’ 
arrived to be the one and only German in Agadir, on July 4th, rgrr, 
three days after the Panther had come to protect him. First-hand 
acquaintance with Southern Morocco meanwhile caused Dr. Regendanz 
to send reports to Hamburg which cooled the enthusiasm of the finan- 
ciers. These German business groups were both linked with English 
firms, and the upshot of the whole business was that the German 
Foreign Office changed over to a policy of colonial expansion by 
friendly negotiation with Britain, which was cut short by the war of 
1914. 

Dr. Strong! makes a scholarly survey of the thorny problems and 
embittered partisanships which the new Austrian republic inherited 
from the Dual Monarchy or from the war of 1914-18. The Dual 
Monarchy had been held together only by ties of personal loyalty to 
the Emperor. For the subject peoples, Poles, Czechs and Croats, the 
loss of the war meant freedom from their old oppressors and a new hope. 
The rump that remained as Austria felt only the hopelessness of defeat. 
The bourgeois and clerical political parties went into hiding, and the 
social democrats were forced to shoulder a burden of impossible 
conditions. Soldiers’ Councils had to supervise the demobilisation and 
repatriation of the defeated army, and Workers’ Councils had to carry 
out the decisions of the new Central Administration. As in Germany, 
this latter retained all the old bureaucrats of the Imperial régime, 
thus ruling out the possibility of effectual change and holding the way 
open for the Dollfuss régime, once things began to mend. The basic 
difficulty of the new republic was lack of food and work for the third 
of its population that was crowded in Vienna, no longer the metropolis 
of a large and economically well-balanced empire. The struggle for 
food, the work of the Inter-allied Relief Commission, armistice problems 
and a survey of political parties form the subject of important chapters. 
. full and annotated bibliography is a valuable feature of this excellent 

andbook. 


It was inevitable that Herr Otto Braun, for eleven years Prussian 
Prime Minister under the Weimar Republic should come forward with 
his apologia, Von Weimar zu Hitler *, in the wake of his fellow-socialists 
Scheidemann, Noske, Grzesinski and Haase. But its tedious and 
generalising pages add nothing to the understanding we have already 
gained from these. Herr Braun says in excuse that exile has deprived 
him of the use of relevant archives and diaries. But without any great 
paraphernalia of dates he could have put together a first-hand account 
of the problems he had to meet and the way he dealt with them which 
would have had both human and historical interest. For instance, he 
just mentions the bare fact that, as premier in a .sociali j 
Cabinet and at the same time member of the Reichstag in which the 
Socialists were not in a majority, he often found himself in difficult 
positions which had never arisen under the Imperial régime, where the 
conservative Reichskanzler was at the same time Prussian Premier of 
a Conservative Cabinet. We should have been glad of factual details 
on this interesting point. A disappointing book. 


1 *AusTRIA (OCTOBER 1918-MARCH 1919: TRANSITION FROM EMPIRE TO 
REPuBLIc). By David S. Strong. 1939. (New York: Columbia University 
Press. Cr, 8vo. 329 pp. 16s.) 

2 *Von WEIMAR ZU HITLER. By Otto Braun. 1940. (New York: Euro- 
paverlag. Cr. 8vo. 458 pp. 12 Sw. frs.)' 
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Miss Sender’s memories ! are those of a member of the Independent 
Socialist Party during the Weimar Republic. She reveals a person- 
ality endowed with selfless devotion to the cause of the working 
classes, ability to master technical questions, courage and strong 
will-power. There are thumbnail sketches of colleagues whose zeal 
and idealism compared with her own. Monster mass meetings of 
workers are her enthralled audiences in chapter after chapter of the book, 
which the reader closes without having gained any clear idea of what 
the Independent Socialists stood for, what their relations were with 
the Majority Socialists, why and by what stages the working-class 
movement was crushed. We would, for instance, gladly have missed 
minor biographical details if instead she would have shown us in what 
ways she found the Soldiers’ Councils of 1918 “ reactionary ’’ and 
‘ politically uneducated ”’ in contrast to the Workers’ Councils. 


Dr. Ripka’s temperately expressed and well-documented account 
in Munich, Before and After,* of the political and diplomatic events 
which led to the submergence of the Czecho-Slovakian Republic will be 
read not only for its intrinsic value as a historical study, but also for its 
painful relevance to present European events. A small and progressive 
democracy is shown facing up to its difficulties with its near neighbours 
and its own racial minorities until the rise of Nazi Pan-Germanism 
created a situation which was beyond its unaided strength to solve. 
Only the democratic Great Powers had the resources to restrain the 
revived German lust for power. Dr. Ripka meets squarely the Sudeten 
German grievance question, and points out that the Henlein Nazis 
sought the alliance of the narrowly nationalistic Czech political party 
against the tolerant Masaryk—Benes régime. In the concluding chapter 
he draws a startling parallel between the réle and fate of Bohemia in 
the sixteenth century and at the present day. In 1620 the kings of 
France and England left the Czechs to be defeated at the Battle of the 
White Mountain by the Habsburgs from motives analogous to those 
which led Chamberlain and Daladier to Munich. The Thirty Years 
War and the domination of Europe by the Habsburgs for over a hundred 
years, were the result. 


Despite its sensational title, Mr. Reynold’s book, When Freedom 
Shrieked,® is a level headed account of conditions under the Weimar 
Republic from 1921 to the outbreak of the present war as seen through 
the eyes of an intelligent English newspaper correspondent. There is 
no sensation-mongering; indeed, the narrative at times seems de- 
liberately keyed down. Yet the reader in search of human background 
will gain a very just insight into the many pleasant aspects of the 
Weimar régime, especially into the teeming cultural activity among 
the middle and working classes and the gradual closing in of the shades 
of the Nazi prison house. 


The first part of Dr. Dalton’s book, Hitler’s War,‘ retraces the diplo- 
matic events which have led to the present war. Seen in retrospect 


1 THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A GERMAN REBEL. By Toni Sender. 1940. 
(London: George Routledge. Cr. 8vo. xii + 305 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

2 *MUNICH BEFORE AND AFTER. By Hubert Ripka. 1939. (London: 
Gollancz. Cr. 8vo. 523 pp. 15s.) 

3 WHEN FREEDOM SHRIEKED. By Rothay Reynolds. 1939. (London: 


Gollancz. Cr. 8vo. 320 pp. Ios. 6d.) 
4 *HITLER’s WaR: BEFORE AND AFTER. By Hugh Dalton. (A Penguin 
d.) 


Special.) 1940. (London: Penguin Books.) 191 pp. 
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from the summer of 1940, it seems incredible that responsible statesmen 
should have done and left undone the things which Dr. Dalton has to 
record. He notes that since the fall of Litvinov Russian policy is in 
the hands of men who cannot speak any Western language and have 
never been outside the Soviet confines. The second part of the book 
adumbrates suggestions for the re-settling of Europe in the event of an 
Allied victory without coming to any definite conclusion whether 
Germany is likely ever to become a law-abiding member State. Certain 
blemishes mar this useful and readable book. Dr. Dalton has spasms 
of talking down to his readers. He records instances when Labour has 
been wiser than Conservative statesmen, but says not a word about 
the pacifism within the Labour party which made it easy for the 
Baldwin and Chamberlain Governments to pursue the path they had 
chosen and which culminated in the unanimous ovation from the 
Labour benches in the House to the statesman returning from Munich. 


Herr Behrend ! is a Stalinist communist writing before the Russo- 
German pact of 1939. Those who do not share the author’s convictions 
can usefully read the book as an economic pendant to the many studies 
on political personalities and aspects of the Nazi régime. Using 
official utterances and statistics, Herr Behrend traces the gradual 
elimination of artisans and small commercial and manufacturing 
undertakings. Between April 1936 and April 1938, 104,000 independent 
artisans gave up their businesses to work in big factories. A decree 
of 1937 enacted that all small joint-stock companies must vanish by 
1940 and that no new companies could be formed with a capital of less 
than half a million marks. By 1938 one-third of all German capital 
had passed into the hands of 5 per cent. of the total number of joint- 
stock companies. The handful of very big firms all belong to the heavy 
industries. Textile and other light industries find the import and 
export trade entirely subordinated to armament interests. The gross 
revenues of Krupps more than doubled between 1933 and 1937. Direc- 
tors’ fees have soared while workers’ wages have dropped, sometimes as 
much as 25 per cent. Even the Angriff of May Ist, 1939, published 
violent protests about the ‘“‘ slave driving’’ in the factories. The big 
armament firms actually do their own banking. They have every- 
thing their own way so long as they do not fall foul of the political 
bosses, but the fall of Thyssen suggests that, when they do, they are 
as vulnerable as other people. 


Now follows a batch of biographies of Nazi leaders. A messianic 
Fiihrer has to have his twelve apostles. All of those selected by 
Mr. Dutch? are names well known to English newspaper readers. 
Their origins, rise to influence and present activities as key men of the 
régime are sketched in briefly but from a considerable fund of knowledge. 
If the record is at times lurid, it omits much that would be still more 
startling. Anti-Semitism was the first thing that attracted most of 
them to the nascent Nazi movement. The accompanying photographs 
are an interesting feature of this useful interim handbook. 


Herr Singer * gives Goring a volume to himself, which, without 


1 THE REAL RULERS OF GERMANY. By Hans Behrend. 1939. (London: 


Lawrence & Wishart. 8vo. 321 pp. 3s. 6d.) 
2 *HITLER’S TWELVE APosTLES. Oswald Dutch. 1939. (London: Edward: 


Arnold. Cr. 8vo. 271 pp. tos. 6d.) 
3 *G6rING: GERMANY’s Most DanGcERous Man. By Kurt Singer. 1940. 


(London: Hutchinson. 8vo. 283 pp. 8s. 6d.) 
A3 
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being based on extensive investigations, is quite entertaining and 
timely, since it may be long before an authoritative life can be written. 


Fiction is given free rein in Herr von Gunther’s ! little novelette 
about Ribbentrop. His favour with Hitler is made to date back 
to the Kapp Putsch, in which Hitler is represented as having taken 
part and been saved from capture by Ribbentrop’s kind offices. 
Having achieved greatness, the Fiihrer knows how to bestow reward. 
It is probably inevitable that legend for years to come will busy itself 
in building an inexhaustible Hitlersaga. 


Colonel Kaledin’s secret service work has by no means been con- 
fined to Russia and to Tzarist days. His present book ? deals with 
the obscure and tortuous personalities controlling the main OGPU and 
Gestapo centres from which the Bolshevik and Nazi régimes manage 
their secret services and wield their police terror. The tangled net- 
work of espionage, counter-espionage, treachery, violence, torture 
and vice makes terrible reading, often beyond the comprehension of the 
ordinary reader. Yet the slick, sardonic, detective-novel style conveys 
a wealth of little-known information of considerable accuracy. What 
is of particular interest to every one of us now is the account of how 
a fifth column has been built up in England, partly by blackmailing 
eminent English personalities whose lapses, or those of their wives, 
have been ferreted out by the full-time or part-time German agents 
swarming the country. 


In his characteristic breezy style, John Gunther ® gives a series of 
revealing snapshots depicting themoral atmosphere in France, Germany, 
Poland, Russia and England on the eve of the present war. Not only 
the American public for which the sketches were intended, but even 
readers of a later date, seeking to recapture the mood of Europe in 
August 1939, might read this brief effort with interest and profit. 


Hitler’s Route to Baghdad * does not deal with Hitler. It is a series 
of studies of the recent political and economic history of Yugoslavia, 
Roumania, Bulgaria, Greece and Turkey. The sections dealing with 
Yugoslavia and Turkey are particularly good. All these countries 
have certain features in common. Dangerous cracks in internal 
cohesion due to large and discontented national minorities are plastered 
over with Fascist or semi-Fascist régimes, whose efficiency depends on 
the capacities of the individual dictator. The backward peasant 
populations are not able to produce the capital necessary either to 
raise their own level of production or to exploit the mineral resources 
of their countries for their own benefit. Until Munich, France was 
their natural protector. The Munich collapse exposed them to the 
full force of Nazi penetration. Greece and Turkey, being open to 
the Mediterranean, could look to Britain for aid. The Balkan countries 
are driven to look to the U.S.S.R. In the Near East Islam as a 


1 *von RIBBENTROP. By Gerhard von Gunther. (How They Did It Life 
Stories, Vol. 9.) 1939. (London: Pilot Press. 126 pp. 6d.) 

? Moscow-BERLIN SECRET SERVICES. By Victor K. Kaledin. 1940, 
(London: Hurst & Blackett. 8vo. 263 pp. 12s. 6d.) 

* *THE HicH Cost oF Hitter. By John Gunther. 1939. (London: 
Hamish Hamilton. 8vo. 126 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

4 *HITLER’s RouTE TO BaGHDAD. Prepared for the International, Research 
Section of the Fabian Society by Barbara Ward, The Hon. Barbara Buckmaster, 
Clare Hollingworth, Vandeleur Robinson, Lilo Linke. 1939. (London: George 
Allen & Unwin. Cr. 8vo. 356 pp., maps. tos. 6d.) 
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religious force is spent, and as a political force it cuts across the new- 
born nationalisms. The totalitarian régime of Turkey has no room 
for it. Miss Lilo Linke shows that, in a country which had no valuable 
traditions to lose, an efficient dictator like Kemal Atatiirk could do a 
good deal of valuable creative work, leaving the future to solve the 
problem of how to pass in all fields from authoritarianism to democracy. 


Mr. Philips Price’s! smattering of inaccurate historical knowledge, 
journalistic reminiscences of interviews with dictators and general 
platitudinousness need not detain the reader. 


FAR EASTERN PROBLEMS 
THE INSTITUTE OF PACIFIC RELATIONS INQUIRY 
By O. M. GREEN 


UNDER the direction of the International Secretariat of the Institute 
of Pacific Relations, scholars in many of the countries represented in 
the Institute have been engaged for some time in the preparation of 
studies as part of an inquiry into problems arising from the conflict 
in the Far East. The object of the inquiry is to provide readers of all 
countries with an impartial and constructive analysis of the major 
questions which may have to be considered in any future adjustment 
of international relations in that area. The studies will include an 
account of economic and political conditions which produced the 
situation existing in July 1937 with respect to China, to Japan and to 
the other Powers concerned; an evaluation of developments during 
the war period which appear to indicate important trends in policies 
and programmes of all the Powers in relation to the Far Eastern 
situation and, finally, an estimate of the principal political, economic 
and social conditions which may be expected in a post-war period, 
the possible forms of adjustment which might be applied under these 
conditions, and the effects of such adjustments upon the countries 
concerned. It is not the function of the inquiry to produce a specific 
plan for dealing with the Far Eastern situation, but merely to focus 
available information on the crisis in a form which will be useful to 
those who lack either the time or the expert knowledge to study the 
large amount of material now appearing or already published in a 
number of languages. 

The following review deals with the first five publications issued 
in the Inquiry Series received at Chatham House. Further publications 
are projected, and will be reviewed in later numbers of the Review 
Supplement. 


It is curious to reflect that, until the discovery of gold in Australia 
in 1852, Australia was commonly regarded as a part of Asia. The 
inrush of Chinese immigrants and Japan’s victory over China in 
1894-95 developed a strong anti-Asiatic feeling in Australia. Latterly, 
however, her policy has begun to move in the opposite direction. 
Evidence of this was the attempt in 1937 to form a Pacific Pact 
between nations bordering the Pacific, and, more recently, the notable 


1 *HITLER’s WAR IN EASTERN Europe. By M. Philips Price. 1940. 
(London: George Allen & Unwin. 8vo. 160 pp. 5s.) 
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declaration of Mr. Menzies, the Australian Premier, that ‘‘ we (Aus- 
tralia) shall never realise our destiny as a nation until we realise that 
we are one of the Pacific Powers.” Of the intervening stages Mr. 
Shepherd in Australia’s Interests and Policies in the Far East} gives 
a detailed and interesting account. How important, commercially, 
Japan is to Australia is not generally realised. It explains why the 
Australian Government opposed the dockers so firmly when they 
tried to show their displeasure at Japan’s invasion of China by starting 
a boycott. 


Until recent years, as Mr. Milner 2? shows, New Zealand’s interests 
in China and Japan have been slender. Hopes that as these countries 
became industrialised they would buy more food from New Zealand 
have not been realised. In the main, New Zealand’s attitude to the 
Far East is governed by her strong attachment to Great Britain. 
She regretted the dissolution of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance as remov- 
ing a valuable check on Japan, while the latter’s aggressiveness has 
turned her thoughts towards self-defence, with Australia and Great 
Britain, and a strong Singapore as the pivot. Mr. Milner gives an 
interesting account of all questions covered by his title. 


Mr. Kurt Bloch in German Interests and Policies in the Far East* 
gives a remarkable account of the extent to which German business 
in China has recovered from almost total extinction in the Four 
Years War, aided by the Otto Wolff loans, the barter agreements 
concluded by the official German agency “‘ Hapro,”’ and, by no means 
least, by the good work for China done by General Chiang Kai-shek’s 
military advisers. Since the conclusion of the Anti-Comintern Pact 
and the Japanese invasion of China, Germany’s trade with China has 
been halved and that with Manchukuo largely increased. Prophecy 
under present world conditions is futile, but one hazards a guess 
that China will always have more real attraction for Germany than 
Japan, in spite of the militarists. Incidentally, a lengthy quotation 
from a German writer (pp. 43-4) on Japan’s mistakes in her war on 
China and the impossibility of her winning is particularly worth reading. 


Miss Farley’s treatise on The Problem of Japanese Trade Expansion 
in the Post-War Situation * gives an excellent account of the problems 
which Japan has brought upon herself by her invasion of China, while 
the prize she grasped at appears farther from her than ever. Exports 
to foreign-exchange-bearing countries steadily decline, while her 
exports to the “ yen bloc,’ as Miss Farley shows, though they help 
to maintain for her a fictitiously favourable trade balance, actually 
add to her financial troubles. The dislocation of internal life and 
lowering of the standard of living are well described. The worst 
problems, however, must be expected after the war, when industry 


1 *AUSTRALIA’S INTERESTS AND POLICIES IN THE Far East. By Jack 
Shepherd. 1940. (New York: Institute of Pacific Relations. xiv + 212 pp. 
2 


“2 *NEw ZEALAND’s INTERESTS AND PoLicigs IN THE Far East. By Ian 
F. G. Milner. 1940. (New York: Institute of Pacific Relations. ix + 131 pp. 


$1. 

, *GERMAN INTERESTS AND POLICIES IN THE Far East. By Kurt Bloch. 
1940. (New York: Institute of Pacific Relations. xiv + 75 pp. $1.) 

4 *THE PROBLEM OF JAPANESE TRADE EXPANSION IN THE Post-WaR SITUA- 
TION. By Miriam S. Farley. 1940. (New York: Institute of Pacific Relations, 


xii +93 pp. $1.) 
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has to be switched over from armaments to peaceful pursuits and 
work has to be found for a million soldiers. The whole book repays 
careful study. 


Professor Allen’s comments on modern tendencies in Japan in 
Japanese Industry, Its Recent Development and Present Condition * 
are the more valuable because he is a sincere friend of the Japanese 
people. The changes in the character of Japanese industry already 
taking place before the invasion of Manchuria were complicated by 
the military seizing control, their demand for colossal armaments 
and a quasi-war-time economy. The descensus Averno through in- 
creasingly rigid bureaucratic control of industry, commerce and 
finance is traced in detail. As Professor Allen says, pessimism about 
Japan’s economy is no novelty, and she has repeatedly confounded 
the Cassandras. But since he wrote, even the Oriental Economist has 
been saying that totalitarian administration has about come to the 
end of its tether, and that some new method of managing the nation’s 
industry, finance and the war must be found. But what it will be no 
one can say. 


Other publications in the Series, which have appeared or are to 
appear shortly, are : 

*AMERICAN POLICY IN THE FAR East, 1931-40. By T. A. Bisson. 
as (New York: Institute of Pacific Relations. xii + 162 pp. 

1.25. 

*JAPAN’S EMERGENCE AS A MODERN STATE: Political and Economic 
Problems of the Meiji Period. By E. Herbert Norman. 1940. 
nif York: Institute of Pacific Relations. xvi + 254 pp. 

2.00. 

THE ExisTING LEGAL SITUATION AS IT RELATES TO THE CONFLICT 
IN THE Far East. By Quincy Wright. 1939. (New York: 
Institute of Pacific Relations. 129 pp. $1.00.) 

THE PHILIPPINE POLICY OF THE UNITED STATES. By Joseph R. 
Hayden. 

THE JAPANESE-SPONSORED REGIME IN NORTH CHINA. By George 
E. Taylor. 

THE CHINESE ARMY: ITS ORGANISATION AND EFFICIENCY. By 
Major Evans F. Carlson. 

FRENCH POLIcy IN THE Far East, 1936-38. By Roger Lévy. 

WAR-TIME ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT IN CHINA. By Ch’ao-ting Chi. 
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*REPORT ON THE WORK OF THE LEAGUE 1938-39. League of Nations. 
1939. (London: Allen & Unwin. 194 pp. 4s.) 
*REPORT ON THE WORK OF THE LEAGUE (continuation) July-mid- 
November 1939, Geneva. 1939. (London: Allen & Unwin. 
63 pp. Is. 6d.) 
THE second of these volumes is of more than usual importance 
because it shows how the work of the League is being adapted to 
1 * JAPANESE INDUSTRY, ITs RECENT DEVELOPMENT AND PRESENT CONDITION. 
By G. 3: oot 1940. (New York: Institute of Pacific Relations. xii + 124 
pp. I. 
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new conditions. The brief summary of the report (published as 
Document 23, 1939) of the ‘‘ Bruce Committee ’”’ which met in Paris 
in August, stresses the need for further development of the inter- 
national co-operation in social and economic matters which already 
accounts for some sixty per cent. of League activities, and contains 
certain proposals for the reorganisation and extension of this work. 
The Bruce Report contained a statement which is well worth remem- 
bering at the moment. “ The League,” it said, “is not, and never 
has been, an institution concerned solely with the prevention of war.” 
It was, accordingly, proposed to set up a Central Committee for Economic 
and Social Questions to direct and co-ordinate work on these ques- 
tions. In the first year the Committee was to consist of representatives 
of twenty-four States chosen by the Assembly, and not more than 
eight co-opted unofficial expert members. 

In the report on Economic and Financial questions it is suggested 
that the League should re-examine the reasons for the failure to re- 
establish after the last war the smooth running of international 
economic organisation as it existed before 1914. Had the proposals 
failed on account of some inherent defect because of lack of will to 
carry them into effect? Had deep-lying economic changes been 
overlooked? What new problems were arising from the structural 
changes and structural strains arising out of the present war? How 
could the change-over from organisation for war to a peace-time economy 
be made without catastrophic unemployment ? 

These are some of the problems which confront us and it is to be 


hoped that it will prove possible to carry them out. 
MARGARET BRYANT. 


*INTERNATIONAL TRADE STATISTICS, 1938. League of Nations, 
Economic Intelligence Service, Geneva. 1939. (London: Allen 
& Unwin. 345 pp. 12s. 6d.) 

*BALANCE OF PAYMENTS, 1938. League of Nations, Economic In- 
telligence Service, Geneva. 1939. (London: Allen & Unwin. 
148 pp. 5s.) 

*INTERNATIONAL TRADE IN CERTAIN RAW MATERIALS AND FOODSTUFFS 
BY COUNTRIES OF ORIGIN AND CONSUMPTION, 1938. League of 
Nations, Economic Intelligence Service,Geneva. 1939. (London: 
Allen & Unwin. 178 pp. 6s.) 

*RAW MATERIALS AND FOODSTUFFS PRODUCTION BY COUNTRIES, 
1935 and 1938. League of Nations, Economic Intelligence Service, 
Geneva. 1939. (London: Allen & Unwin. 75 pp. 2s. 6d.) 


THESE annual volumes, prepared by the Economic Intelligence 
Service of the League of Nations, have become necessary works of 
reference for all students of international economic relations. Among 
them is one new arrival, that on the production of raw materials and 
foodstuffs by countries. 

The annual volume on /nternational Trade Statistics, showing for 
each country the volume and value of trade, the items of which it is 
composed and the direction of trade, follows the same form as in 
earlier years. But comparison between the returns of individual 
countries is rather easier, because some twenty-five countries have 
adopted the standard classification accepted some years ago by the 
League Committee of Statistical Experts. 

The present issue of Balance of Payments analyses the international 
payments of thirty-three States, including the principal commercial 
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countries, with the exception of Japan, for which official information 
is lacking. Material for the German balance of payments is also 
lacking, but the statement given in the 1937 volume is here supple- 
mented by a table showing the movement of loans, credits and other 
investments in Germany by foreigners. The article also shows the 
state of clearing balances between Germany and eight countries in 
which she has clearing agreements. 

The volume on International Trade in Certain Raw Materials and 
Foodstuffs is the fourth issue. Its publication has been advanced 
because the kind of information on ultimate origin is valuable at the 
present time and is not easily accessible elsewhere. Raw Materials 
and Foodstuffs Production by Countries, 1935 and 1938, is a new pub- 
lication, vcry convenient for reference, because production is shown 
country by country. Side by side with the production figures are 
given the net export or net import figures for each commodity; 


_ unfortunately those figures are for 1935 only. 


MARGARET BRYANT. 


*WoRLD ECONOMIC SURVEY, EIGHTH YEAR 1938-9. Edited by 
J. E. Meade. League of Nations, Geneva. 1939. (London: 
Allen & Unwin. 47 pp. 6s.) 

*STATISTICAL TESTING OF BUSINESS CYCLE THEORIES: II. BusINEss 
CYCLES IN THE UNITED STATES, 1919-32. By J. Tinbergen. 
League of Nations, Geneva. 1939. (London: Allen & Unwin. 
244 Pp. 5s-) 

THE World Economic Survey for 1938-9 easily succeeds in living 
up to the high standard set by its predecessors. Mr. Meade has 
followed his 1937-8 volume, the central theme of which was the 
business recession from the high levels of 1937, with a study of the 
effect of rearmament in arresting that recession. The Survey begins 
with a general account of the course of activity in the principal 
countries, and proceeds to a more detailed examination of public 
finance and national income (of which, incidentally, the usual tables 
for the chief countries are continued), the monetary situation, produc- 
tion and prices, labour, wages and standards of living, and inter- 
national trade, foreign exchanges, and commercial policy. In con- 
clusion, there is a general survey of the effects of war, rearmament 
and territorial changes. 

Besides this picture of the economic scene, there is a chapter not 
very Closely related to the rest of the book, but perhaps the most 
interesting in it, which brings together the available data on population 
trends and migration. Particularly useful is the table of gross and 
net reproduction rates for eleven countries, which all who are interested 
in demographic problems will find the most compact and up-to-date 
source of these all-important figures. 


Mr. Tinbergen’s study of Business Cycles in the United States 
1919-32 is the second book of the League’s series of reports on its 
business-cycle research programme. The first was Dr. Haberler’s 
Prosperity and Depression, a survey of the existing theories of the 
cycle, with an attempt at a synthesis. Dr. Tinbergen then took up 
the work of testing these theories statistically, and produced a volume 
entitled A Method and its Application to Investment, which is now 
followed by his more complete work on the United States. 

This is a great book, but essentially one for economists and statis- 
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ticians. No reader unacquainted with the principles of multiple 
correlation analysis will entirely appreciate the validity and the 
limitations of the methods described, and for the non-mathematician 
the reading is difficult. It is greatly to be hoped, however, that all 
with the necessary technical qualifications will read it, and that the 
difficulty of doing so will not hide its results, and, still more, the high 
promise of its methods, from others. 

The method followed is one which Dr. Tinbergen has himself 
done most to develop, though it rests upon work of many 
econometrists, and especially that of Professor Frisch. It consists, 
briefly, in ‘‘ explaining ’’ statistically the changes in each of the main 
economic variables (such as profits, wages or prices) in terms of the 
changes in those others to which they seem, both a priori and empiri- 
cally, to be most closely related. This in itself is a work of enormous 
magnitude, which serves to confirm or refute a great many of the 
hypotheses which theorists find it all too easy to put forward, but 
beyond this a further step is possible. This consists in combining 
the relations so obtained into a single equation which shows how 
economic activity in the system would vary over time in the absence 
of erratic ‘“‘ shocks’’ (such as elections, wars and economic events 
abroad). 

The results for America are perhaps a little disappointing. Dr. 
Tinbergen finds by this method a tendency for the system, ignoring 
the effects of hoarding and stock-exchange booms, to move in heavily 
damped cycles of just under five years in length. The influences of 
the two factors omitted, though they modify the cycle considerably, do 
not seem capable of explaining the familiar long cycle of eight or 
ten years. In short, Dr. Tinbergen’s statistically established relations 
appear to account satisfactorily for that mysterious and characteris- 
tically American phenomenon the “‘ short cycle ’’, but not for the more 
familiar “‘ long ’’ one. There is thus still a great deal left to be explained 
by “‘shocks’’, or perhaps by the revision of the assumption that the 
American economy can be regarded as a “‘ closed system ’’. 

The positive results, however, are certainly such as to make it 
clear that this line of approach is a profitable one, and that it ought 
to be pursued much further. A. J. Brown. 


*EMPLOYMENT, WAGES AND INTERNATIONAL TRADE. (International 
Labour Office Studies and Reports, Series B. No. 32) 1940. 
(London: P.S. King. 107 pp. 2s. 6d.) 

TuIs is a study based on the experience of five industrial countries 
(Great Britain, Germany, Italy, the United States and Japan) between 
1929 and 1936. The primary object is to trace connections between 
foreign trade on the one hand and the volume of employment and 
total labour income on the other. Incidentally the effects of trade 
restriction and short-term capital movements on unemployment and 
pay-rolls also come under review. The work is carried out with the 
care and detachment which we have long learnt to expect in publi- 
cations of the International Labour Office. Owing to the usual 
difficulty in proving which of two series that move sympathetically 
is the cause of the movement in the other, or how far both are governed 
by some third factor, the conclusions that emerge are necessarily 
somewhat negative. Nevertheless it is very much worth while to 
have established that an expanding quantum of imports need not be 
accompanied by a contracting labour pay-roll. Actually, rising real 
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labour income goes with an expanding volume of imports in Great 
Britain, the United States and Japan; but in Germany and Italy 
growing pay-rolls have been attended by shrinkage of imports. The 
charts should be carefully studied by those who believe that impor- 
tation is synonymous with national disaster. 

BARBARA WOOTTON. 


*FREE TRADE AND PEACE. By Louis Baudin. 1939. (Paris: 
International Institute of Intellectual Co-operation, League of 
Nations; London: Allen & Unwin. 87 pp. 2s. 6d.) 

*WoRLD TRADING SYSTEMS: A STUDY OF AMERICAN AND BRITISH 
COMMERCIAL PoLiciEs. By Henry J. Tasca. 1939. (Paris: 
International Institute of Intellectual Co-operation, League of 
Nations; London: Allen & Unwin. 172 pp. 6s. 6d.) 


M. Baupin sets out to examine the relation between the “ non- 
regulated ’’ system of international economic relations and peace. 
His general contention is that it is neutral in this respect, neither 
tending systematically to produce international conflicts nor to 
prevent them, but that it affords opportunities for the pursuance of 
international policies which are either directed towards war or likely 
to lead to it. 

This eminently reasonable conclusion is supported by a great 
weight of erudition which the author bears as lightly as the number 
of his references will allow, and which makes the book, apart from 
the merit of its central argument, a valuable short summary of the 
large literature bearing upon the subject. 


‘ 


Mr. Tasca’s book is a report on the development of British and 
American trading relations, especially with the more closely 
“‘ regulated ’’ countries, since 1929. For those who wish to study 
developments in this neglected but important field, it provides a 
clear classification of the problems encountered and the methods 
adopted for their solution. In particular, it shows the difficulties 
which an “unregulated’’ country must find in trading with a 
“regulated ’’ one without adopting the latter’s methods. 

The author does not despair of the possibility of a return to a more 
liberal system of international trade, but his study certainly leaves the 
reader with a deepened impression of the strength of the tendencies 
making in the opposite direction. A. J. Brown. 


*MONEY AND BANKING 1939-40: VOLUME I. MONETARY REVIEW. 
League of Nations Economic Intelligence Service. 1940. 
(London: Allen & Unwin. 4to. I0I pp. 3s.) 

THE Review is primarily concerned with events that have taken 
place since the outbreak of war, though in order to maintain the 
continuity of the record, an introductory note covers the period 
between the date reached in the last edition of the review and Septem- 
ber 1939. A supplementary note summarises recent currency measures 
in Czecho-Slovakia, Danzig and Poland, 
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*How TO PAY FOR THE WAR: A RADICAL PLAN FOR THE CHANCELLOR 
OF THE EXCHEQUER. By J. M. Keynes. 1940. (London: Mac- 
millan. vii + 88 pp. Is.) 

*ROUND TABLE WAR PAMPHLETS, No I. How SHALL WE Pay FOR 
THE WAR? I. GERMANY AND THE ALLIES COMPARED. II. 
BritAtn’s Economic PRoBLEM. 1940. (London: Macmillan. 


39 pp. 6d.) 

THE importance of Mr. Keynes’ book is in no need of emphasis 
at this date. It presents a scheme for financing the war which, 
though it has not been adopted, was studied “‘ with anxious care ”’ 
by the Chancellor, as we were assured in the recent Budget Speech. 
Since that speech all readers of Mr. Keynes’ cogent arguments will 
experience an anxiety proportionate to the care of their perusal. 

The salient features of the scheme may be set out in a few worde 
and figures. Mr. Keynes puts additional government expenditurs 
in a war year above the level of 1938-9 at £1850 million—+.e., total 
central and local government expenditure at £3200 million, including 
£500 million simply transferred from person to person in return for no 
current service. Of the increase in expenditure, he thinks £350 
million could be met by borrowing abroad in various ways, £150 million 
by borrowing at home funds which firms would normally use to cover the 
depreciation and maintenance of plant, {100 million from the savings 
of Government departments (insurance funds, etc.), and £300 million 
from the savings of individuals and the undistributed profits of com- 
panies. Increased yields of taxation, arising both from new imposts, 
such as a Sales Tax (which he thinks might fairly be made to yield £100 
million), and from increased yields of existing taxes, especially Excess 
Profits Tax, he thinks could provide another {£500 million, leaving 
£450 million still to be found. Since Mr. Keynes suggests family 
allowances of 5s. per week per dependent child, at a total cost of about 
£100 million, and various other concessions costing about {50 million, 
the gap widens to {600 million. 

The method suggested for bridging this gap is the now famous 
Deferment of Earnings plan, which claims superiority over other 
methods of extending the burden on incomes below £250 (an extension 
which Mr. Keynes shows to be necessary) in that it gives working 
people the benefit of capital assets and opens various possibilities 
of controlling post-war depressions by the appropriate release of the 
“blocked ’”’ savings accounts. It is certainly an attractive device, 
but the amount of control it involves appears to have been somewhat 
under-estimated. Would it not be necessary to block also the existing 
savings accounts lest consumption should be maintained out of them ? 

Mr. Keynes believes that an increase in incomes of £825 million 
at pre-war prices may be hoped for as compared with 1938-39. This 
assumption involves the conclusion that civilian consumption will not 
need to fall more than £350 million, allowing for a 5 per cent. rise in the 
cost of imports (or of £175 million ignoring this) to make possible a 
Government expenditure of the magnitude suggested. A wide margin 
of error is, of course, present in any guess at the probable expansion 
of real income during war; all that can be said of this one is that it is 
more optimistic than many would think justified by the experience 
of a generation ago. Far more disputable is Mr. Keynes’ assertion 
that ‘‘ in the last war we achieved the miracle of maintaining aggregate 
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working-class consumption at or near its pre-war level”. The avail- 
able evidence, scanty though it is, suggests a fall of perhaps 25 per cent. 
as much more probable. In any case, the estimated diminution in 
consumption in the present war seems surprisingly modest. The 
total suggested central and local government expenditure of £2450 
million on goods and services (excluding what is borrowed abroad) 
is some 43 per cent. of the pre-war gross national income (including 
indirect taxation). This is less than the proportion of the 1914 gross 
national income which was so used in 1916-17, though higher than the 
proportion for 1917-18, after the United States had entered the war. 
It is probably a smaller proportion of the augmented war-time national 
income suggested by Mr. Keynes than the corresponding 1917-18 
expenditure was of the income of that year. The expenditure on 
goods and services by central and local authorities which seemed to be 
envisaged in the last Budget appears, incidentally, to be about £2400 
million—a sum reckoned at prices considerably higher than those used 
by Mr. Keynes in his estimates. 

On the whole, then, the magnitude of the financial task before 
us seems to have been rather under- than over-estimated by Mr. 
Keynes, as he would certainly admit. 


No. 1 of the Round Table War Pamphlets is the work of a good 
economist. The first part consists chiefly of a very clear exposition of the 
principles of war economics, a comparison of war potentials, and a 
comparison of pre-war preparations. In the first of these sections it is 
very properly stressed that limitation of consumption is not enough— 
diversion of resources to war uses is the essence of the problem. In 
the second, the author starts by comparing man-powers, and then 
proceeds to introduce the modifications involved in different commands 
of foreign assets and different possibilities of access to foreign sources 
of supply. The foreign investment incomes of the Allies, for instance, 
are estimated as equivalent to the services of 3 or 4 million workers 
and of fertile land stretching from the Wash beyond Holland and 
Denmark; if they have to liquidate as many as possible of the assets 
on which this depends, they may obtain resources equivalent to the 
possession of 12 to 15 million extra workers in their territories for a year. 
No quantitative valuation of the advantage which the Allies derive 
from their power to trade with overseas countries is, however, attempted. 

In the matter of war preparations already made, the author suggests 
that the total expenditure of Germany in the past 6} years has 
amounted to some £5000 million, that for the year 1938-9 reaching 
at least £1500 million, whereas the Allies in the year before the outbreak 
of war were spending at a combined rate equal to only about half of 
this. The conclusion must be that Germany will in any case enjoy 
the advantage of superior stocks of arms for some time, and that the 
Allies must achieve a considerable superiority in output in order to 
catch up fairly quickly. 

In the field of British national finance the author agrees with Mr. 
Keynes in putting the possible extension of national income in the early 
stages of the war at about {£825 million, but more plausibly suggests 
that this excess over peace-time levels may be reduced to £300 million 
on full mobilisation of man-power. Out of gross investment he thinks 
£500 to £600 million may be diverted to war purposes. This means 
that we can provide for these purposes perhaps £1325 to £1425 million 
before and £800 to £900 million after the full expansion of the Forces, 
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without reduction of consumption or foreign borrowing in any form. 
To provide the {2000 million war expenditure which the author be- 
lieves to be necessary, therefore, some reduction of consumption, 
ranging from about £375 million in the earlier stages to £950 million 
or so in the later stages, will be necessary, except in so far as the gap 
is filled by an adverse balance of trade. The first figure, it may be 
remarked, represents a decrease of about Io per cent., the second one 
of about 25 per cent. in civilian consumption (reckoned at prices 
excluding indirect taxation). 

The last section of the pamphlet, on “‘ methods of economic mobilisa- 
tion ’’, is much briefer, and requires no comment here. The pamphlet’s 
chief value lies in its lucid exposition of the problem as outlined 
above. A. J. BRown. 


THE CONDITIONS OF ECONOMIC PROGRESS. By Colin Clark. 1940. 
(London: Macmillan. xii + 504 pp. 25s.) 


THE issue of this important volume from the Queensland Bureau of 
Industry is evidence, for those who might need it, that its Director did 
not leave his courage behind him in Cambridge when he relinquished 
the University lectureship in Statistics to become a civil servant in 
Australia. Mr. Clark possesses in full measure the qualities of the 
pioneer. He has always been ready to provide an estimate of economic 
quantities when other statisticians have hesitated: he is not deterred 
by the consternation which his temerity has evoked, but has gone on 
from one audacity to another. His publications have blazed the trail, 
and he has emboldened his critics to follow at a quicker pace. From 
estimating the national income and spending of Great Britain, he has 
now proceeded to assemble the data for a computation of world income, 
or at least the income of the prinicpal countries. The result is a book 
which, while certain to be attacked both for some of its contents and 
for the provocative manner in which they are frequently presented, is 
equally certain to be widely studied and continually consulted, not 
least by its critics. 

Mr. Clark begins by compiling a comparative statement of the 
present level of income per head for every country in the world. In- 
comes are computed in terms of an international unit equivalent to 
the amount of goods and services which one dollar would buy in the 
United States over the average of the decade 1925-34. Allowance for 
different working habits is made by reducing incomes to those which 
a 48-hour week would yield, assuming that a strictly proportionate 
adjustment is permissible. The procedure adopted is that suggested 
by Professor Pigou as applicable where the differences between the 
living habits of different communities are not excessive. Mr. Clark 
makes light of racial disparities and applies the method everywhere. 
Even before adjusting real incomes to a standard 48-hour working 
week he finds the world ‘‘ a wretchedly poor place ’’, four-fifths of the 
world’s workers earning less than say £2 per week. The age of plenty 
is still far distant : the problem of production has not been solved, and 
redistribution by itself would achieve virtually nothing. Nor would 
measures designed to set unused capacity to work provide a remedy. 
By means of a series of computations which seem to the reviewer to be 
particularly dubious (apparently, for example, being based on the 
assumption that where equipment is seasonally idle the labour remains 
attached to it and would be available, if the slack period were elimi- 
nated, without dislocating other production) the reasonable conclusion 
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is nevertheless reached that, taking the world as a whole, little pro- 
duction is lost by avoidable idleness. Mr. Clark’s calculations also 
confirm the impression that since 1900 the workers of the United States 
have preferred leisure to the additional things which unslackened | 
effort might have provided with the aid of improved technique. His 
calculations are reassuring also in that they confirm other expectations. 
Despite the most strenuous applications of statistical technique, he 
can find little relationship between the size of productive units and 
their productivity, per head of employees. Nor can he discover any 
tendency towards an “ optimum ”’ size of unit in the main industries : 
a failure which everyone would expect who realises how heterogeneous 
a collection of businesses most so-called ‘‘ industries’ are. Mr. Clark’s 
confidence in the block system of milk distribution, to overcome over- 
lapping, is not supported by the statistical evidence available. He 
believes (pp. 327-8) that in Great Britain the present distribution 
costs could be almost halved, whereas a careful field investigation by 
Mr. H. S. Booker (Economica, February 1939) led to the conclusion that 
‘“ the cost of milk distribution cannot be materially cheapened by giving 
one dairyman the monopoly in a specified district.’’ 

In his introduction Mr. Clark reveals his sense of isolation in the 
field of investigation which he has chosen, and upbraids his former 
colleagues in England for “‘ their continued preference for the theoretical 
rather than the scientific approach to economic problems.’’ His own 
study nevertheless demonstrates how heavily he himself leans upon their 
work in elucidating the conceptions which he employs. Had he leaned 
a little more heavily it might, indeed, have become a still better book. 
But Mr. Clark under-estimates the amount of work in progress in this 
country upon lines which he would entirely approve, much of it under- 
taken by economists who decline to adopt his sharp distinction between 
theory and science, but insist rather upon suiting the method to the 
task in hand. His attack upon the administrators of an economic 
research fund for deciding against his application for assistance is 
regrettably upon a different plane. Mr. Clark should know that their 
reasons implied no failure to appreciate the importance of a study of 
national income, which in fact has been inaugurated by the institution 
to which he refers under the direction of the most eminent English 
authority in the field. ARNOLD PLANT. 


*ECONOMIC WARFARE. By Paul Einzig. 1940. (London: Mac- 
millan. 8vo. x-+ 151 pp. 7S. 6d.) 

As Dr. Einzig explains in the preface, this book is largely based on 
the same material as that already embodied in his Economic Problems of 
the Next War, published early in 1939 (and reviewed in International 
Affairs, Vol. XVIII, No. 3, p. 108). There are two new chapters, one 
introductory, the other dealing with Offensive Economic Warfare, 
while the section on the French War Economy, and to some extent that 
on the Soviet Union, have been drastically rewritten. The curious 
historian may cull some interesting material for a study of movements 
of opinion during the last eighteen months from a comparison of the 
two volumes, but for the most part the changes are merely such as are 
rendered necessary by the march of time, and the reader who is anxious 
for a more penetrating study of the problems of war-time economy may 
regret that the title selected for the first volume made it impossible now 
to offer merely a second and revised edition of the earlier work. 

ALLAN G. B. FISHER. 
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PLANNED INVESTMENT. By C. P. Mayhew. (Fabian Society, 
Research Series No. 45.) 1939. (London: Fabian Society. 48 pp. 
Is.) 

THE feature of this pamphlet which will appeal most to the general 
reader, as well as to the student of economics, is the very good summary 
it contains of the working of the British new capital market. This 
appears to be a better account than is available elsewhere. Mr. 
Mayhew’s conclusions will naturally arouse a good deal of disagreement. 
It may be argued, for instance, that his criticism that the inexpert 
exert an excessive influence upon the direction of new investment need 
not be taken too seriously, in so far as the stockbroker is (according to 
some of the most experienced authorities) by far the most powerful 
agent in forming public taste for new securities. With the conclusions 
that the market is over-sensitive to general fluctuations of sentiment, 
and that it is suspiciously expensive, however, few will disagree. 

The suggestion which Mr. Mayhew puts forward is that a National 
Investment Board should be set up which will license new issues of 
large amounts—an expedient which would enable control to be exer- 
cised over fraud and over the total size of new invesment when this 
threatened to rise to dangerous heights—and will enter into competition 
with existing institutions (and supplement them) by itself financing 
public and semi-public issues against its own bonds, will put borrowers 
into touch with lenders, and, in order to stimulate investment in certain 
cases, will subsidise borrowers, passing the liability on to the Treasury. 

One extremely important question which the reader may find 
inadequately answered in the author’s exposition is : on what principles 
will the Board decide upon the desirable total volume of new invest- 
ment? Recent work in economics provides an approach at least to 
the answer; it would be interesting to have the matter further dis- 
cussed. A second, and no less urgent question is : Would this scheme 
satisfactorily fill the “‘ Macmillan Gap ’’ in our financial system, the 
need for borrowing facilities for the small and entirely new enterprise ? 
This, too, requires much fuller discussion, but readers will find Mr. 


Mayhew’s analysis enlightening and his suggestions stimulating. 
A. J. Brown. 


INTERNATIONAL JouRNAL OF AGRARIAN AFFAIRS, Vol. I, No. 1, 
October 1939. The Problem of Surplus Agricultural Population. 
1939. (London: Oxford University Press. 96 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

This is the first number of a journal which it is intended to publish 
twicea year. Though it is not an official organ of the International Conference 
of Agricultural Economists, it is closely connected, and is expected to provide 
opportunity for the exchange of ideas between the meetings of the Con- 
ference, which are to be triennial in future. It is proposed that each issue 
shall be devoted to some single aspect of the agricultural problem. Thus 
the present issue is devoted to articles on various aspects of the problem 
of “surplus ’’ agricultural population. Special attention may be drawn to 


an article by C. E. Whipple and A. U. Toleff on the position of the European 
peasantry. MARGARET BRYANT. 
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*RECENT REVELATIONS OF EUROPEAN DipLomacy. By G. P. Gooch. 
(4th edition.) 1940. (London: Longmans. viii + 475 pp. Ios.) 
THE last edition of this invaluable guide to the sources for the study 

of diplomacy from 1888 to 1919 contained supplements to cover publi- 
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cations down to 1929. Résumés of the output of another decade have 
now been added and the opportunity seized to amalgamate them with 
the original text and supplements under an entirely new classification. 
Russia and Austria provide the richest new material. Certain previously 
noticed—and mainly secondary—works are now omitted, and the 
summaries of many others much abbreviated. There has been an 
even disproportionate deletion of those outspoken epithets, already 
rare enough, which decisively characterised a statesman or a book. 
Though a few works have suffered serious reassessment, the new 
material has occasioned no significant change in the Conclusions as 
drafted in 1927. L. G. RoBINsoN. 


*BREST-LITOVSK, THE FORGOTTEN PEACE. By J. W. Wheeler- 
Bennett. (2nd edition.) 1939. (London: Macmillan. xx + 
478 pp. Ios. 6d.) 

TuIs is a timely and cheaper reprint of the work which in 1938 
reconstructed with both scholarship and liveliness the prolonged 
encounter at Brest-Litovsk between tough Germans, heady with 
apparent victory, and the representatives of newly established Bol- 
shevism, who cared less for the whereabouts of the frontiers of an 
expiring State-system than for the Peace that would save the Revolu- 
tion and for the platform from which its principles could be inter- 
nationally proclaimed. It was well that the future whiners over a 
Versailles Diktat should first have had their chance at Brest and 
Bucharest to provide exemplars of a peace of justice and self-deter- 
mination. ‘A harsh peace?” said one of them to Marghiloman’s 
secretary. “‘ Just wait till you see what we are preparing for France 
and England.” L. G. ROBINSON. 


*PRELUDE TO VicTorRY. By Brigadier-General E. L. Spears. Intro- 
duction by the Rt. Hon. Winston S. Churchill. 1939. (London: 
Cape. 8vo. 640 pp. 18s.) 


IN this volume, the sequel to Liaison 1914, General Spears tells from 
his personal experiences the grim story of the war in France in the first 
four months of 1917. The narration has quite as much human as 
military interest and has, as Mr. Winston Churchill remarks in his intro- 
duction, ‘‘ a particular bearing on present events.” It was an intensely 
critical period, and personal issues were intermingled with the political 
an@ military drama. Mr. Lloyd George had just taken the reins in 
Great Britain. Joffre had been succeeded as French Commander-in- 
Chief by the ambitious Nivelle. These changes brought to the fore 
the question of the joint command—or rather of the placing of the 
British army in France under French command. The story, already 
well known in outline, is re-told by General Spears with much fresh 
detail, which derives from his personal knowledge of the negotiations 
and the negotiators. The psychological background is one of frayed 
nerves and growing impatience with the long protracted war. Mr. 
Lloyd -George, mistrustful of the cautious leadership of the gruff 
Robertson and the inarticulate Haig, fell a somewhat easy victory to 
Nivelle’s fluent self-confidence. General Spears, while he never goes 
out of the way to point a moral, does not conceal his sympathies; and 
the whole book, ending with the tragic and costly fiasco of the Nivelle 
offensive, seems designed to illustrate the theme of the impatient 
renga misled by the reckless promises of an intriguer with a career 
to make. 
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It is to be hoped that General Spears will describe in a later volume 


the eventual realisation of the unified command under Foch. 
E. H. Carr. 


*REVISIONS OF THE TREATY OF VERSAILLES. By Waldo E. Stephens. 
1939. (New York: Columbia University Press; London: Oxford 
University Press. 8vo. xii + 285 pp. 19s.) 

INTEREST in this conscientious study must now, unhappily, be 
academic: the Treaty of Versailles has been torn up. The treatise, 
however, is a useful record of the attempts that had been made since 
Ig1g to amend the Covenant of the League of Nations, as well as of 
various international arrangements, particularly Reparations, which 
were effected by agreement outside the Treaty. Five amendments 
in all had been made in the Covenant, three purely verbal, and the 
other two of no vital import. In the rest of the treaty, amendments 
to Part XIII and to Annex II of Part VIII, though carried and ratified, 
were of secondary importance, though they might have afforded 
precedents for further alterations. Generally speaking, however, 
revision has been merely a name, for in the whole treaty ‘‘ there is not 
a single provision which purports to confer upon a contracting State a 
legal right to free itself from its treaty commitments or to require a 
revision of the terms of the agreement.’’ Hence the author justly 
remarks that the world is now suffering from the failure of the Powers 
to make a more flexible arrangement than they did for modifications 
or adjustments of the settlement of r919. MESTON. 


UNFINISHED Victory. By Arthur Bryant. 1940. (London: Mac- 
millan. xxxvi-+ 271 pp. 8s. 6d.) 

THIS is a rather bewildering book. It was written before the war, 
and was (as is explained in a preface dated November 1939) originally 
planned as part of a larger book which has been discarded. One pre- 
sumes that this larger book was a plea in favour of the policy of appease- 
ment, and that the present volume contains the main arguments 
designed to support that plea. It goes over the well-trodden ground 
of the hardships and injustices inflicted on Germany at and after 
Versailles, of the conditions in Germany under the Weimar Republic 
and of the rise of National-Socialism. It may be well that we should 
be reminded of these things at a moment when, understandedly enough, 
people are disposed to forget or deny the wrongs suffered by Germany 
in the contemplation of the wrongs inflicted by Germany on others. 
But the book remains a somewhat awkward fragment without apparent 
purpose or conclusion; and since it does not attempt more than a 
superficial analysis of past mistakes, it is not likely to give us much 
help in facing the problems of the future. E. H. Carr. 


*ANTI-SEMITISM. By Jacques Maritain. 1940. (London: Geoffrey 

Bles. 58 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

A curious book, and probably more impressive in its original 
form as a lecture. For a book it touches on too many aspects of the 
question to be able to deal adequately with any of them. But its 
attitude, in both sympathy and realism, is excellent, and every student 
and victim of the subject will endorse Maritain’s thesis that “ anti- 
semitism makes impossible any solution of the concrete difficulties 
encountered.”” The relation of different branches of the Christian 
Church in both Poland and Roumania to anti-semitic activities is 
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discussed, but Maritain sees no solution except the restoration of 
Christian values, and in the recognition that there is a mystical as well 
as a historical explanation of the situation of the Jews; Israel is “a 
mystery of the same order as the mystery of the world and the mystery 
of the Church.” JAMES PARKES. 


*THE JEWISH FATE AND FuTuRE. By Arthur Ruppin, Professor 
of Jewish sociology at the Hebrew University of Jerusalem. 
Translated by E. W. Dickes. 1940. (London: Macmillan. xi + 
374 pp. 21s.) 

Many books have been published in recent years dealing with the 
Jewish problem, but few have any claim to permanency. An exception 
must be made for Dr. Ruppin’s works, especially his Jews in the Modern 
World of 1935, of which the present book is a considerably revised and 
improved edition, embodying all the latest advances in the science of 
Jewish sociology (which Dr. Ruppin himself founded at the beginning 
of the century). The statistical information and conclusions drawn 
from it are all the more valuable for the faithfulness and objectiveness 
with which they are presented. The book also touches upon the 
disastrous effects of modern anti-Semitism and modern assimilationism 
on the Jew himself—an important subject frequently overlooked. It is, 
indeed, an indispensable aid to the study of the Jewish problem to-day. 

In Dr. Ruppin’s view the future of the Jewish people and of the 
Jewish religion is bound up with that of Zionism, which in turn cannot 
be divorced from the course and result of the war. He is confident 
in the eventual success of the Palestine experiment. In this, he, in 
common with many of his people, finds his greatest comfort in the 
tragedy of present-day Jewry. S. W. D. Rowson. 


Dusty MEASURE. A RECORD OF TROUBLED TIMES. By Colonel 
Sir Thomas Montgomery-Cuninghame. 1936. (London: John 
Murray. ix + 356 pp. 12s. 6d.) 


Sir THoMAS CUNINGHAME emphasises the fact that the point of 
view of ail men is to a large extent influenced by their profession : 
thus the mental kingdom of the soldier is more far-reaching than that 
of an industrialist, petty administrator or politician, if only for the reason 
that these others are inferior in tradition and experience. 

From Sandhurst the author went to Singapore, to return within 
a year to Parkhurst and out to South Africa : then home again because 
of enteric fever, and later to the Staff College, where Henry Wilson was 
soon to be Commandant. There are many amusing stories of this 
versatile soldier, and also of many others. Whilst they did not 
exhibit the intellectual powers of some Churchmen, nor the power of 
some lawyers to present argument, nor yet were they ready with an 
answer or a red edee if the hunt went the wrong way, they all 
showed tenacity of purpose strengthened by a life-long training. Each 
had about him somewhere a fierce eccentricity which would jolt all 
within range into their places and many to their senses. It makes 
refreshing reading to-day, when all are taught to substitute argument 
for action. 

From 1912 to the outbreak of war in 1914, Cuninghame was 
Military Attaché in Vienna, where he returned after the war for a short 
while. There is much in the pages describing these days which is 
interesting and much which is pathetic; to attend the decline of a 
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national system and then witness the aftermath of the dissolution 
evokes many emotions. In 1915 he was Military Attaché in Greece, 
and there is much of interest concerning the Allied handling of the Greeks 
and of the French Commander, General Sarrail. 

The first thought on putting down the book is whether the defence 
of “‘ the greatest collection of unprotected loot which the world has 
ever seen ’’ would be better undertaken by such figures as are portrayed 
in these pages or by those who are taught to bow to Demos, spurn 
Aristos and nod to Kakos. Time alone will produce an answer to the 
question which it poses. H. J. Cooper. 


No COMPROMISE. THE CONFLICT BETWEEN Two WorRLDs. By 
Melvin Rader. Preface by Harold J. Laski. 1939. (London: 
Victor Gollancz. Crown 8vo. x-+ 381 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

As the title indicates, the book is a protest against any further 
truce between democracy and totalitarianism. The Munich Pact, 
it argues, was “only the culmination of a long series of disastrous 
compromises ’’, and further retreats must be stopped—and can be 
stopped—if America refuses the aid of its trade and credit to the 
aggressors and gives it to their victims. Professor Rader himself 
has “‘ the loyalty that decent Americans feel towards the heritage 
common to the democracies ’’; but he is convinced that, if democracy 
survives the present ordeal, it must broaden its sympathies and 
work harder for the elimination of pore: ignorance bad oppression. 
The old-fashioned Liberalism cannot stand up against Fascism. 

Fascism the author regards as the same thing under whatever 
name it bears in Italy, Germany or Japan; in fact, there is a Fascist 
International, It is essentially a militarist force, resting on capitalism, 
perpetuating social and economic inequalities, fostering an intense 
nationalism and racial chauvinism, replacing reason, with its “‘ false 
idea of objectivity ’’, by the myth of the blood—tejecting, in short, 
the ideals of Socrates to be critical and of Christ to be kind. 

All this, of course, has been said before, though not often better ; 
but the chief value of Professor Rader’s study is his criticism of the 
philosophic basis and content of Fascism. He pays the usual tribute 
to Hegel as the prophet of the nation-State, to Locke and to 
“Leviathan ’”’. His analysis of Pareto and Gentile, however, touches 
reality more closely. From Pareto’s indictment of human thought, his 
rejection of any science of values and his conception of ethical relativity, 
it is an easy step to the Fascist’s repudiation of moral obligation and 
all the forms of bias—racial, anti-feminist, class selfishness, etc.— 
which are inherent in totalitarian practice. And Gentile’s conception 
of life—‘‘ a metaphysical creed, a theory of history, a religious faith, a 
criticism of art and an agrarian movement ’’—which Mussolini 
patronises, is a mask which Professor Rader has no difficulty in rending 
from the repulsive features beneath it. 

The danger of Fascism lies, concludes the author, in its being a 
“ phenomenon of social decay ’’; and so far he finds himself on common 
ground with Spengler. It is only capitalistic civilisation, however, 
which is in peril, and the truer philosophy is that of Professor Toynbee, 
who would treat Fascism as a ‘“ superlative challenge to the creative 
spirit of the age’’, which will meet with an adequate response if 
democracy is only true to its ideal “‘ of the integral personality nourished 
by the universal culture’. The book is a valuable contribution to the 
crucial problem of our day. MESTON. 
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*THE OXFORD PERIODICAL HISTORY OF THE WAR. By Prof. Edgar 
McInnis, University of Toronto. (Toronto: Oxford University 
Press, Canadian Branch. Published in pamphlet form at irregular 
intervals. 25¢c.) 

This work, which is sponsored by the Canadian Institute of International 
Affairs, deals in a lucid and resumé form with every aspect of the war. Each 
number contains a chronology of events for the period covered and several 
maps. Nos, 1-3, covering the period to the end fo March 1940, have been 
published to date. 


SARKARISM. THE IDEAS AND IDEALS OF BENOY SARKAR ON MAN 
AND His CongurEsts. By Subodh Krishna Ghoshal. 1939. 
(Calcutta: Chuckervertty Chatterjee and Co. vi+ 57 pp. 8 Annas.) 

In his brochure on the ideas and ideals of Benoy Sarkar, Mr. Ghoshal 
does not claim to do more than indicate the guiding principles of Sarkarism 
on a variety of subjects. 

In the political sphere Sarkar holds the view that independence and 
sovereignty are limited as a matter of course. He rejects the “‘ romantic 
soul-theory of nationality’’, of which Hitler is the latest exponent, and 
regards the State as a mechanical conglomeration of domestic units, clan- 
communities, socio-economic units, etc., not dependent on race, language 


or culture, 
There are many ideas here which deserve consideration by those who are 
thinking of a future international organisation. E, J. Goucu. 


THROUGH THE DIPLOMATIC LOOKING-GLAss. By Oliver Benson. 
1939. (Oklahoma: University Press. Large Crown 8vo. ix + 
239 pp. $2.00.) 


This is a careful narrative of the diplomatic moves, so far as they are 
known to the public, throughout the crisis of September 1938 to September 
1939; with a straight-forward attempt to fill the gaps where speculation has 
to take the place of knowledge. Dr. Benson had not seen the French 
Yellow Book when he wrote, and it may modify some of his connecting 
material in a second edition. But the story is told with fairness to all 
concerned, and forms a useful record of the mournful march into war. An 
appendix gives a list of the documents on which the narrative is built up. 

M, 


*THE S1rATESMAN’S YEAR-BooK: Statistical and Historical Annual 
of the States of the world for the year 1940. Edited by M. Epstein. 
77th Annual publication. 1940. (London: Macmillan. 8vo. 
Xxxviii + 1488 pp. 20s.) 

In his prefatory note the Editor notes that in view of war conditions and 
the discontinuance of the publication of official statistics in several countries 
the preparation of the current issue has been attended with no small diffi- 
culties, but adds that he is indebted to friends of the Year Book all over the 
world for the fact that in spite of this he has been able to present a picture 
of world conditions as they were at the end of the first quarter of 1940. 
Those who have helped the Editor in his valuable work have also earned the 
gratitude of the many who have learnt to rely on the Year Book. The 
present edition includes an up-to-date map of the U.S.S.R. including 
autonomous republics, autonomous areas, protectorates, areas under military 
occupation March 1940, spheres of political influence and the territory 
ceded by Finland. 


*THE ANNUAL REGISTER: A Review of Public Events at Home and 
Abroad for the year 1939. Edited by M. Epstein. New Series. 
1940. (London: Longman’s Green. 8vo. ix + 507 pp. 30s.) 
In addition to the information which is expected from the Annual 

Register, the present issue contains the following useful documents : 


Agreement of mutual assistance between the United Kingdom and 
Poland; Treaty of mutual assistance between the United Kingdom, France 
and Turkey; Russo-German Pact; German-Soviet Treaty on Amity and 
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Frontiers; Soviet-Estonian Pact; Soviet-Latvian Pact; Soviet—Lithu- 
anian Pact; German Memorandum to Poland; Polish Memorandum to 
Germany. 


*INTERNATIONAL SECURITY. By Eduard BeneS, Rushton Coulborn, 
and Arthur Teiler. Harriss Foundation Lectures 1939. 1940. 
(Cambridge University Press. 8vo. 153 pp. 7S. 6d.) 


Lectures devoted to various aspects of the problem of Collective Security 
in European Post-War Policy. 


*AHRINAN : A STUDY IN AIR BOMBARDMENT. By Oliver L. Spaulding. 
1939. (Boston: World Peace Foundation. Sm. 8vo. 143 pp. 
50 cents.) 
An attempt to provide a non-technical synthesis of publications on the 
subject of the bombing of cities from the air. 


TwELVE Lances For Liperty. By Ferdinand Tuohy. 1940. 
(London: Nicholson & Watson. 264 pp. 12s. 6d.) 


A series of clear, animated portraits of some of the soldiers, sailors and 
airmen in whose hands the future of the Allies lies. 


*SEA WARFARE To-DAy. By Sir Herbert Russell. 1940. (London: 
John Lane. Sm. 8vo. 119 pp. 3s. 6d.) 


Sets out to give, in simple terms and small compass, a general idea of 
the material and methods by which sea war is waged to-day. 


THE ILLUSION OF NATIONAL CHARACTER. By Hamilton Fyfe. 
1940. (London: Watts. Demy 8vo. 274 pp. 8s. 6d.) 

This book, which is described as “‘ the result of many years’ study,”’ is a 
plea for thinking internationally, because, since the days of Moses, “ the 
idea that nations have characters and missions has frequently tormented 
and devastated the world.’’ Paradox can certainly be found—and Mr. Fyfe 
finds it in abundance—in national characteristics, but it is hardly proof 
positive that they do not exist. The author, however, prefers dogma to 
proof. It was“ commercial rivalry between British and German capitalists ’’ 
which forced the war of 1914 on the world, he says, and General Gordon died 
at Khartum because “ he confused honour with profit.’’ The ordinary 
reader may feel that this tendency goes too far when he is told (page 14) that 
a certain theory is ‘‘one of the many nonsensical doctrinaire theories 
included in Plato’s Republic, that vastly over-rated book.”’ MEsTON. 


*INTERNATIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF HISTORICAL SCIENCES. Twelfth 
Year. 1937. Edited for the International Committee of His- 
torical Sciences, Oxford. 1939. (London: Oxford University 
Press. Crown 8vo. xxx -+ 499 pp. 40s.) 


The new volume in this monumental undertaking contains a section devoted 
to contemporary history from 1919 to 1937. The aim has been to limit 
the references included to documents and well-documented writings and 
to exclude propagandist and polemical literature. 


MAPS. 


*MAP OF THE NEAR AND MIDDLE EAsT: Adriatic to Caucasus, in- 
cluding the Balkan States, Southern Russia, Turkey, Iraq and part 
of Iran. 1940. (London: Stanford. Size 45” x 35’. Scale 
47 miles tor inch. 7s. 6d.) 

*War ATLAs: A Handbook of Maps and Facts. Maps by E. Herlin. 
Text by V. Fry. (Headline Books.) (New York: Foreign 
Policy Association. Sm. 8vo. 96 pp. 25 cents.) 


Forty-five maps prepared to assist the man in the street to follow the 
course of the War in Europe. 
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*GEOGRAPHY OF THE WAR. By J. F. Horrabin. 1940. (London: 
Gollancz. Sm. 8vo. 144 pp. 3s. 6d.) 
Maps are grouped under the headings of—The Versailles Map-makers; 
the basic map of Europe; the changing map, 1920-1939; the war map, 1939- 
1940. 

*SERIAL Map SERVICE. Commentary edited by Gordon Godfrey. 
Maps edited by George Goodall. Monthly since September 1939. 
a Phoenix Book Co., 23s. 6d. per annum including 
holder. 


Each issue of this excellent Service contains four or more specially pro- 
duced coloured maps providing the geographical background of current 
events. The maps are accompanied by an authoritative commentary. 


LAW. 


*MAKING INTERNATIONAL LAW Work. By George W. Keeton and 
Georg Schwarzenberger. (New Commonwealth Institute Mono- 
graphs. Series A. No. 5.) 1939. (London: Peace Book Co. 


214 pp. 6s.) 

No branch of law can exist in a vacuum, and this is specially true 
of international law, which is influenced by extraneous events even 
more than the internal law of a State. For while within a given 
system of law the individual is subject to the law and his actions are 
classed as ‘‘legal’’ or “‘illegal’’ by reference to the law, the very 
reverse is true of international law, according to which sovereignty 
implies the power of individual States themselves so to interpret the 
law as to justify, often ex post facto, their actions. Consequently 
the basis of every attempt to make international law work would seem 
to be to subject States to the rule of law—in other words, to restrict 
State sovereignty. 

This book, the bulk of which was written before the outbreak of 
war, the ultimate sanction of international law, does not deal with 
this problem as much as we would expect from two eminent jurists. 
The only solution advocated with any degree of enthusiasm is some sort 
of union on the lines of the Anglo-French union of to-day. On paper 
this may be admirable, but any scheme of international organisation 
based on the rule of law is doomed to failure in practice so long as it 
ignores factors such as history, economic interests, military organisation, 
etc., that go together to make up the modern great Power. To 
blame the failure of the post-war settlement on the vacillations of the 
British House of Commons (especially after the defeat of the short- 
lived first Labour Government of 1924) or on the defection of the 
United States from her European engagements, is precisely to ignore 
these factors. We feel that this contribution to international juris- 
prudence would have had more value had this aspect been more 
specifically considered. S. W. D. Rowson. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF STATES FOR ACTS OF UNSUCCESSFUL INSURGENT 
GOVERNMENTS. By Haig Silvanie. 1939. (New York: 
Columbia University Press. London: P.S. King. 8vo. 223 pp. 
Index. IIs.) 


Tuts study may serve as a useful introduction to the difficult 
question of responsibility of states for acts of unsuccessful insurgents. 
The author, relying mainly on official sources, deals with responsibility 
for (a) Insurgent Loans, (6) Concessions and Alienations, (c) Acts of 
Government Routine, (d) Taxes and Customs Duties and (e) Tortious 
Acts. He points out that the State liability for such acts was ex- 
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tended during the recent Mexican arbitrations to certain categories 
of contractual and tortious acts. The book is one of the studies 
edited by the Faculty of Political Science of Columbia University, 
and could not be intended to be a comprehensive treatise on the 
subject. V. R. IDELSON. 


THE EXTRADITION OF NATIONALS. By Robert W. Rafuse. (Illinois 
Studies in the Social Sciences. Volume XXIV. No. 2.) 1939. 
(Urbana: University of Illinois Press. 163 pp. $1.50.) 


Tuts book is one of the “ Illinois Studies in Social Science ”’ 
written under the guidance of the late James Wilford Garner. The 
author deals with the Extradition Laws of the United States, Great 
Britain, France, Italy, Germany, Belgium, Netherlands, Switzerland, 
and Latin America. The book is the result of most conscientious 
research, and gives a very full bibliography and lists of treaties con- 
cluded by several States. The author realises that the problem with 
which he deals ‘‘ is immensely complicated . . . by the deification of 
race and nation ’’ in some of the States of to-day and that the rule of 
non-extradition of nationals may remain in force until conditions 
change. The author thinks that ‘“ the rule is based on nationality, 
. . . it emerged and grew along with the growth of national sentiment 
and solidarity ’’ (p. 153). It seems to the reviewer that the explana- 
tion of the rule should also be sought in the divergence of different 
judicial systems and the laws of evidence. Extradition in many a 
case would deprive the extradited person of the benefit of the trial by 
jury, of the right to give evidence on his own behalf and of safeguards 


against ‘‘ third degree ’’’ and forced ‘‘ confessions ’’. 
V. R. IDELSON. 
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*SouTH AFRICAN NATIVE POLICY AND THE LIBERAL SPIRIT. By 
Professor R. F. Alfred Hoernlé. (Phelps-Stokes Lectures, May 
1939.) 1939. (Lovedale, C.P.: The Lovedale Press. xiv + 


Ig0 pp. 5s.) 

AN invaluable service—for once the adjective appears to be justified 
—has been rendered to the people of South Africa by the delivery 
and publication of these Phelps-Stokes lectures in the University of 
Capetown. The professor of philosophy at the Witwatersrand brings 
his powerful intellect courageously to bear upon the task of re-thinking 
the implications of the liberal spirit, in the public affairs of a community 
of mixed race, characterised by the determination of a white minority 
to maintain its domination over the rest. 

With the utmost candour, Professor Hoernlé explains the technique 
of domination which the white man has evolved in the Union. He 
explains it firstly in the political sphere of law-making, administration 
and defence, secondly in the sphere of education, thirdly in economic 
affairs, and lastly in social and sexual relations. Side by side with 
the development of the system by which white domination is contrived, 
there has waxed and waned the spirit of trusteeship. That spirit 
has been made manifest, not merely in the support given to the ideal 
of ultimate assimilation of the races, but also in its permeation, to a 
greater or less degree, of the system of domination itself, both in its 
formulation and in its operation. Even in its relations with the lower 
animals, both dangerous and domesticated, the European race is, 
after all, wont to carry its notorious consideration almost to the point 
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of trusteeship! Professor Hoernlé pertinently invites us to face the 
necessity of recognising three alternative aims of trusteeship—per- 
manent trusteeship as an aspect of permanent domination, total 
assimilation, and preparation of the wards for independence in their 
own self-governing community. By a careful examination of their 
implications he shows that all three are impracticable in the present 
South African setting. Logicisnot tobeexpected Weare accordingly 
asked to consider what meaning is to be given to the concept of liberty, 
and what the spirit of liberalism stands for in a race-ridden world. 
A very illuminating analysis concludes with the hope that liberal- 
minded people will see that even in South Africa the principle of 
trusteeship does offer some opportunity, however inadequate, for the 
realisation of liberal ideals, notwithstanding the over-riding motive 
of white domination. There is nothing in the situation that condones 
defeatism. ‘‘ Liberal-minded men and women must continue to bend 
all their strength to the task of spreading inter-racial goodwill by 
example and precept.” ARNOLD PLANT. 


KENYA CHRONICLES. By Lord Cranworth. 1939. (London: 
Macmillan. Demy 8vo. xi-+ 367 pp. 16s.) 


IT is good to get away from the gloom of the moment into a book 
like this, a narrative of high-spirited pioneering and care-free adventure, 
wide horizons and primitive peoples. Res anguste domi drove Lord 
Cranworth to Kenya in 1906, and he has been an active participant in 
its development ever since. There must be few sides of its life that 
he has not sampled; he has grown sisal and coffee, rubber and flax; 
he has 1i°e1 out shooting-boxes, run motor transport, and taken in 
agricultural pupils; he has managed hotels, been partner in a sporting 
outfitters’ business, owned a newspaper and earned the Military Cross. 
All this (except the M.C.) he tells with shrewd comments on his failures 
as well as his successes, and without a single unkindly word about 
anyone. And running through the story is the gradual building up 
of a great colony by British brains and enterprise, to which he is not 
ashamed to bear testimony. Whether it will ever become in a real 
sense a white man’s colony, Lord Cranworth hesitates to say. The 
highlands, he estimates, could accommodate a European population 
of 30,000; but, apart from its endemic plagues—‘‘ drought, locusts 
and Government commissions ’’—the elevation has certain unfavour- 
able mental reactions, a disturbing spirit of intolerance and a weakening 
of homely common sense. 

Of the men who have done most to shape the destinies of the 
country, Lord Cranworth gives a number of vivid personal sketches. 
His first-line heroes are Lord Delamere and Sir Frederick Jackson— 
utterly dissimilar, but equally devoted to the welfare of Kenya. All 
its Governors have been good in their various ways, but Sir Percy 
Girouard he somewhat unexpectedly reckons the best; and among 
the living colonists he pays a merited tribute to Lord Francis Scott. 
The pages of his book teem with minor “‘ good fellows ’’, who in the 
early days lived hard, rode hard and worked hard on permanent 
overdrafts. About the darker shadows in the lives of some of them, 
Lord Cranworth is charitably silent. 

Two sections of the chronicle throb with special interest. One 
records a 1500-mile trek from Nairobi to Addis Ababa in 1910, and 
throws a sharp light on the backwardness of Abyssinia, which he 
considers should never have been admitted to the League of Nations; 
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the Amhara in particular he stigmatises as “‘ brutally cruel, treacherous, 
dishonest and corrupt ’’’. The other section is a lively picture of those 
episodes in the East African campaign of 1914 onwards in which Lord 
Cranworth participated; any coherent account of that scattered, 
complex struggle he clearly believes to be impossible. 

Of the political controversies which raged in and over Kenya a 
good deal is said, with sense and moderation. The Indian problem 
is lightly touched upon; and the question of federation is just men- 
tioned. But the author has no use for Mandates, than which he 
cannot conceive ‘‘a system more provocative of international ill- 
feeling and friction or likely to offer a more perpetual incentive for 
war’’. And he urges weighty reasons against restoring Tanganyika 
to Germany. Italy, he argues, could easily raise a fighting force of 
50,000 men in Abyssinia, and the Germans trained 30,000 for the 
last war in Tanganyika. Between this hammer and that anvil would 
lie defenceless our colonies of Kenya and Uganda, with no martial 
races except the turbulent and unreliable Masai. 

The book is spiced with plenty of good stories. Two stand out: 
the baby who bubbled all over because the nurse after its bath was 
powdering it by mistake with Eno’s Fruit Salt; and the Belgian Askari 
who “ solved the problem of both pay and rations by first eating the 
rations and then the porters who carried them ’’. MESTON. 


CANADA, EUROPE, AND HITLER. By Watson Kirkconnell. 1940. 
(Toronto: Oxford University Press. London: Humphrey Mil- 
ford. 8vo. vii+ 213 pp. 8s. 6d.) 

A particularly interesting section of this book, which will be reviewed 
in a later issue of the Supplement, is that dealing with Canadians of non- 
British or French stock—German-Canadians, Ukrainian-Canadians, Scan- 
dinavian-Canadians, Jewish-Canadians, Polish-Canadians, Italian-Canadians, 
Russian-Canadians, Finnish-Canadians, Hungarian-Canadians, Yugoslav- 
Canadians, and smaller groups. 


*InDIAN History CONGRESS, ALLAHABAD, 1938. Proceedings (2nd 

Session). 1939. (Allahabad: Dikshit Press. Royal 8vo. 

Ix + 623 + viii pp.) 

THIs is a record of what Sir Shafaat Ahmed, the secretary of the 
Conference, justifiably calls the new birth of the study of history in 
India. Nowhere has the impact of Western scientific methods on the 
old empirical scholarship of India been more remarkable than in this 
particular field. Indian workers in it, instead of repeating fantastic 
legend and allegory, are now studying facts, documents and sources, 
and reaching out for the canons of historical criticism. They still 
have much to learn; Dr. Surendra Nath Sen has some pertinent 
advice on the point, with a warning against encouraging research by 
intellectually immature students. But the voluminous papers in this 
solid volume are evidence of much conscientious and some original 
work. 

The material presented to the Conference was too abundant to 
permit of analysis in a short review. The reader will pick out pieces 
which specially interest him, and judge the whole by his specimens. 
Dr. Sen’s address, besides wise advice, contains an interesting specula- 
tion on the origin of the Moslems in Eastern Bengal; Mr. Zafar Hasan 
has an excellent piece of epigraphy; Professor Altekar discusses the 
Parda system with intelligence; and Professor Choudhury has a dis- 
criminating estimate of the much-quoted Budauni. If the more 
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abstruse papers are as good as these, there is much to commend. 
It is curious, however, how the old Adam will out and send historical 
accuracy wilting under the bias of an unreasoning nationalism. An 
amusing example (only one of several) is Dr. H. C. Seth’s argument, 
on the basis solely of an Ethiopic fable, that Porus was the victor in 
the battle of Jhelum and that it was Alexander who sued for peace. 
MESTON. 


*INDIAN STATES AND RESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT. By K. R. R. 
Sastry. 1939. (Allahabad: published by the Author. 142 pp. 
6d.) 


7s. 6d. 

THE character of the relations between the 600 odd Indian States 
and the Paramount Power is not one which can be clearly defined. 
The wide variety in the size and responsibilities of the States and in 
the terms of their engagements with the Crown makes the formulation 
of any general comprehensive constitutional relationship impossible. 
Professor Westlake probably summed up the position when he said 
that there was a paramount power in the British Crown of which 
the extent was wisely left undefined, and a subordination in the 
Native States which was understood but not explained. 

The status of the States has, however, emerged into prominence 
since the acceptance of the proposal to include them in an All-India 
Federation, and Mr. Sastry’s presentation of the problems of the 
constitutional position of the States, their relations with the Para- 
mount Power and the relations between the Princes and the people 
will be of interest to all those who wish to understand this aspect 
of the Indian political situation. E, J. GouGu. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF GREAT BRITAIN AND THE DOMINIONS AND 
Cotonies. By A. E. Hogan and I. G. Powell. Tenth edition. 
1939. (London: University Tutorial Press. Cr. 8vo. xi + 308 
Pp. 55-) 

A book which has achieved ten editions plainly serves a useful 
purpose as a brief account of the forms of government in operation 
throughout the Empire. But it must be said that the work is very 
badly in need of thorough revision. Conjectures regarding the status 
of the Bishop of Sodor and Man and mention of the Court of the 
Lord High Steward should be omitted to spare room for the explana- 
tion that the procedure by petition of right does not apply to torts 
(p. 12), the fact that the Lord Chancellor appoints only puisne judges 
(p. 159), the true number of a coroner’s jury (p. 173), the nature of 
martial law, and a more intelligible account of the origin of the jury 
(p. 161). It should be mentioned that there is no federal government 
yet in India; the present position of the South African native vote 
is ignored; no description of the present government of Newfound- 
land is given; Kenya’s legislature is not merely nominated; appeals 
from the Dominions are not obsolete, and Dominion ministers have 
nothing to do with them (pp. 249 f.); a long and inaccurate version 
of the irish Free State constitution, now repealed, is followed by a 
brief but inaccurate summary of that of Eire. The account of the 
colonies, etc., is inadequate; the Foreign Jurisdiction Act is unknown. 
Of misprints that which gives a Governor-General “ admirers ’’ is 
the most pleasing. But, however little we may think of govern- 
ments, it is disconcerting to learn (p. 86) that the opposition acts in 
collusion with the government of the day; “collusion ”’ still implies 
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a fraudulent secret understanding. Greater consistency is wanted; 
on the Dominions pp. 240 f. and 248 f. should be harmonised, and 


the last two lines on p. 18 on the Regency Act are wrong. 
A. BERRIEDALE KEITH. 


STORIA DELL’ IMPERIALISMO BRITANNICO DALLE ORIGINE AL 1783. 
(Il Primo Impero.) By Carlo Giglio. 1940. (Rome: Istituto 
Fascista dell’ Africa Italiana. Cr. 4to. viii + 466 pp. lire 70.) 


THE author early in youth was struck by the painful contrast 
between the days when the Mediterranean was Mare Nostrum, and 
the present, when it is rather a Franco-English lake, and foresaw the 
possibility of contest if Britain did not realise the needs of the Italian 
people. This has led him to the intensive study for seven years of 
the history of British Imperialism, and this account of the First 
Empire is an instalment of his labours. The story is carried from 
the thirteenth century to the loss of the American colonies. Though 
special attention is given to colonial issues, sufficient regard is paid 
to general political, economic, religious, and military and naval ques- 
tions to make clear to those not versed in English history the factors 
conditioning colonial activity. 

The work is well written, easy to read, and, while not one of 
original research, rests on careful and intelligent use of the standard 
modern sources. It gives an objective and dispassionate picture, and 
should be of great value to Italians who wish to form a clear judg- 
ment of the British acquisition of Empire. Serious errors are negli- 
gible; if we differ, it is with the author’s sources. Indeed, the chief 
defect from our standpoint is the failure of the author to develop a 
doctrine of his own and to show us the merits and defects of our 
achievement through foreign eyes. Perhaps in his subsequent studies 
he will present more personal views. The work is excellently pro- 
duced, with relatively few slips like Dwindiddie, but it ought to 
have an index. A. BERRIEDALE KEITH. 


BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY SINCE VERSAILLES, 1919-39. By W. N. 
MEDLIcoTT. 1940. (London: Methuen. 8vo. viii + 316 pp. 
8s. 6d.) 

Tuis useful review of British foreign policy in the interval between 
the Peace Conference of 1919 and the outbreak of war in 1939 is 
mainly factual in character. The author has not quite fulfilled the 
programme announced by him in the preface of “ tracing the main 
factors influencing British policy since 1919’; for not much attempt 
is made to analyse the underlying causes of this “ complicated and 
unsatisfactory chapter in modern history”’. The narrative of events 
is satisfactory and agreeably written. While criticism is not avoided, 
there is none of that eagerness to censure which has in the past marred 
so much writing on this subject. The Simon-Stimson imbroglio is 
reduced to its proper proportions. It is made clear that there was no 
American proposal for concerted action, and that even economic 
action by the United States was wholly outside the range of practical 
politics. The account of the Abyssinian fiasco shows rather too 
much inclination to make M. Laval the scapegoat. But the dilemma 
is correctly described: ‘‘ Loyalty to the League made it impossible 
for the British Government to adopt a completely neutral attitude 
like that of the United States; on the other hand, the Government’s 
own conception of Britain’s strength and weakness forced it to seek 
means of avoiding war.” E. H. Carr. 
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THE FOUNDATIONS OF BRITISH PATRIOTISM. By Esmé Wingfield- 
ert 1939. (London: George Routledge. xv + 430 pp. 
I2s. Od. 

For years the word patriotism has been suspect. To mention it 
has been to conjure up every kind of material, moral and social rigidity, 
against which all reformers have set their faces and which every political 
neophyte has been, and is, feverishly trying to reduce between the 
millstones of his doctrine of gradualness. And in the main rightly so, 
for there must be change in the character of all institutions in order to 
keep pace with the expanding interests of mankind. Between patriots 
and the most ardent reformer there is community of aim but often wide 
divergence of method. 

Dr. Wingfield-Stratford, though he ranges wide, has a simple 
message. It is that those who are born Britons are heirs of a Common- 
wealth—we had almost said Empire—which it is their duty to preserve 
and to hand on if not unchanged, at least inviolate. For whatsoever 
the origins of the heritage, they are beyond the control of the heirs: yet 
the heirs may give full rein to their intellectual and vituperative powers 
in dissecting the motives of its builders and in declaiming against their 
methods. It is a legitimate recreation in the slavery of freedom. But 
what are we—the tenants for life—to do? Build to make the heritage 
larger and stronger, or capitalise the centuries of effort and of tradition 
and admit the whole world as shareholders? Perhaps it is an appeal 
to silence. But those who form the more vociferous of the community 
in advocating the extremity of territorial reform would do well to 
ponder the effect of their clamorous suggestion. For the enjoyment 
of spiritual and intellectual freedom is not independent of peace of 
mind, and this in its turn is not unrelated to a certain material inde- 
pendence. ‘“‘ The petty fragment of human history which is open for 
inspection ’’ provides no evidence to prove that a mass admission to 
the intellectual and material benefits of the British Commonwealth will 
raise the moral standard of its neighbours, nor will it abate their desire 
to possess it or encompass its ruin in the attempt. H. J Cooper. 


*WarR CoMES TO BRITAIN : SPEECHES OF THE RT. Hon. C. R. A17TLEE, 
M.P. Edited, with Biographical Introduction, by John Dugdale. 
1940. (London: Victor Gollancz. 8vo. 256 pp. 9s.) 


A collection of the speeches on questions of foreign policy by Mr. Attlee 
from November 1933 to date, each speech being prefaced by a note explaining 
the circumstances in which it was delivered. The collection includes Mr. 
Attlee’s speech on Labour’s Peace Aims on November 8th, 1939. 


NATIONAL AFFAIRS, THE ECONOMIC, POLITICAL AND CULTURAL 
STRUCTURE OF BriTAIN. By A. F. W. Pratt. 1939. (London: 
8vo. viii+ 216 pp. 4s. 6d.) 

This book is to be recommended as a good introduction to the study of 
civics. The range covered is wide, the subject being divided into three 
sections dealing with the economic structure, the constitutional framework 
and the cultural background of Great Britain. For each section a selected 
bibliography for further reading is provided. 

*WHAT OF THE NIGHT? By ‘‘ Watchman.” 1940. (London: 
Hamish Hamilton. 8vo. 303 pp. 8s. 6d.) 

A survey of British ‘‘ democratic ’’ government and pen portraits of 
some of the men who govern. 

THE LONDON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. Fifty-eighth Annual Report 
of the Council. Work of the Year 1939. 1940. (London: 69 
Cannon Street, E.C. 4.) 
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*THE RISE OF INTEGRAL NATIONALISM IN FRANCE, WITH SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO THE IDEAS AND ACTIVITIES OF CHARLES MAURRAS. 
By W. C. Buthman. 1939. (New York: Columbia University 
Press; London: P.S. King. Demy 8vo. 355 pp. 16s.) 


“‘ INTEGRAL Nationalism ’’ was the term coined by Charles Maurras 
to describe his ideal for France ; and Dr. Buthman’s book is an elaborate 
and admirably documented account of the philosophy and political 
science of Maurras, and the gradual evolution of his mind from the 
crudities of Boulangism and anti-Dreyfusism to the polished fascism 
of the Action Frangaise. It is an interesting bit of psychology. First 
came his attacks, as a patriotic Provencal, upon the crabbed centralisa- 
tion of the French Government; then his campaign against Jews, 
protestants, freemasons and météques of every hue. This was followed 
by his diatribes against the ‘‘ effeminate romanticism and idealism ”’ of 
his people; next came his assault on democracy and the weakness of 
the parliamentary system; and finally, as a “ logical necessity,’’ the 
new royalism which would be the crown and cement of a purified, strong 
and realistic France. He was constantly at war, and the saddest defeat 
he suffered was his repudiation by the Vatican; for, though an atheist 
himself, he had counted on the Church as an ally in bringing the House 
of Orleans back to the throne of France. 

Specially refreshing was his detestation of democracy. A visit to 
Athens had convinced him that the brief reign of democracy in Ancient 
Greece had only eaten up the good things with which aristocracy had 
endowed the State. In France, under her “ tyrants,’’ every war had 
brought a new province; under the republic every war had lost one. 
Alsace and Lorraine were at the back of his earlier emotions; and their 
recovery by two democracies in 1919 shook the foundations of his creed. 
But, as Dr. Buthman says, he “ was for his generation the watchdog 
of the public safety of France,’”’ in addition to what he did to restore 
the old canons of French taste and beauty. 

Dr. Buthman has an interesting passage in which he asks why 
Maurras did not rise in France to the réle which Mussolini plays in 
Italy. In spite of his brilliance in polemic, he had his limitations in 
the realm of leadership and action ; and this he was the first to recognise. 
But it was no small consolation that, in his seventieth year, his 
turbulent life was crowned by his election to the Academy. 

MESTON. 


*THE MAGINOT LINE. THE FACTS REVEALED. By a French Officer. 
1939. (London: Duckworth. 79 pp. 2s.) 


A straightforward description, authorised by the French War Office, 
of the Maginot Line, the defences along the Belgian frontier, the position 
on the Swiss frontier, and an account of the system comprising the Southern 
Maginot Line for the protection of the French Colonial Empire along the 
borders of Tunisia and Libya. A short bibliography of books used in the 
preparation of the study is appended. 


*Is FRANCE STILL A DEMocRACY? By D.M.W.P. (Fabian Society 
Research Series No. 48.) 1940. (London: Gollancz. 8vo. 
40 pp. Is.) 

A study of the French war-time legislation, in the light of France’s 
democratic tradition. 
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*LIFE AND DEATH OF THE SPANISH REPUBLIC. By Henry Buckley. 
1940. (London: Hamish Hamilton. 423 pp. 12s. 6d.) 

NOTHING BUT DANGER—STORIES OF THE SPANISH WAR TOLD BY 
THE CENSOR. Edited by Frank Hanighen. 1940. (London: 
Harrap. 277 pp. 9s. 6d.) 


Mr. HENRY BUCKLEY was a newspaper correspondent in Spain 
from November 1929 until the rout of the Republican forces in 
Catalonia. A Catholic who ceased regular attendance at Mass because 
of disgust at the way in which the Catholic religion was abused for 
political ends, he gives us a sincere, poignant and intelligent record of 
those ten years of disillusionment. It is a welcome change from the 
plethora of half-baked gossipy stuff perpetrated by the locust swarm 
of reporters that settled on Spain after July 1936. He draws sub- 
stantially on personal experience and has skilfully avoided a mere 
dusty chronicle. The upshot of his story is that in Spain democracy 
was tried and found wanting—and that, in this respect, Spain was a 
microcosm of the wider world. Therefore “it is no use sitting back 
and throwing the blame on Fascism . . . it is vital and urgent that we 
overhaul and analyse our concept of democracy.” 


The hair-raising experiences of Mr. Frank Hanighen’s team of 
correspondents who served in Spain during the civil war bring us 
back with a jolt to the grim realities of to-day. ‘‘ Death from the 
Skies ’’ by Irving B. Pflaum of the U.P. agency, which records those 
devastating three days of March, 1938 in Barcelona, has a special 
topical flavour. (Because those German-ordered raids happened 
in the same week as the annexation of Austria they failed to get the 
prominence in the Press which they deserved.) 

O. D. Gallacher in “‘ Five Waited for a City to Die’’ tells of the 
journalistic death-watch in Madrid, reminding us that it was the 
Fifth Column which in the end effected the capture of the city and that 
General Franco’s troops arrived by the Metro, which, incidentally, 
never stopped throughout Madrid’s two and a half years of calvary. 
Joseph Swire, describing the fate of British merchant ships, and Lorna 
Wood the daily round as ‘“‘ Correspondent’s Wife’’, are among the best 
pieces. Noel Monks, claiming to have been the first correspondent to 
reach Guernica, disposes effectually of the idea that it was ‘‘ destroyed 
by the Reds ”’. W. HorsFALL CARTER. 


*DIE ARBEITERBEWEGUNG IN DER WESTSCHWEIZ. (Schweizerische 
Beitrage zur Wirtschafts-und Sozialwissenschaft, 3.) 1938. 
(Aarau: Sauerlander, 8vo. xxvi + 260 pp.) 


This is a careful and well-documented history of the labour movement 
in western Switzerland, showing its connections with the movement in 
German Switzerland, and with the international labour and socialist move- 
ment. 


*Down RIVER: A DANUBIAN STUDY. By John Lehmann. 1939. 
(London: Cresset Press. 8vo. xii + 29I pp. 12s. 6d.) 


THERE are many excellent things in this book, rather loosely 
strung together on the central theme of the River Danube, from 
which, however, Mr. Lehmann digresses as far as Slovenia on one side 
and Ruthenia on the other. 

The first half of the book tells the story of Austria from the over- 
throw of the Social Democrats and the establishment of the Dollfuss 
dictatorship in 1934 down to the final annexation. Mr. Lehmann had 
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his headquarters in Vienna throughout this time, and the story has not 
been better told. His sympathies are far to the Left, and the methods 
and outlook of the Dollfuss and Schuschnigg régimes were for him 
merely a foretaste of those of their more ruthless Nazi successor. 
Certainly Mr. Lehmann shows why there was eventually no opposition 
to the Nazi annexation. He is also not blind to the most serious 
failure of the earlier Social-Democrat régime in Vienna—its failure to 
establish any real contact with the peasant or to need any understand- 
ing of his problems. 

The second half of the book is entitled “The Meaning of the 
Danube’’, and opens with an excellent sketch of the iittle-known work 
and organisation of the International Commission of the Danube and 
the European Commission of the Danube, which for fifteen years after 
the Versailles Treaty controlled navigation on the river and still retains 
a precarious existence. Much interesting and out-of-the-way informa- 
tion will be found in these pages. Few people probably know how 
large a proportion of traffic on the Danube was, before the war, carried 
in British bottoms—for instance, 16 per cent. of the oil traffic, the 
largest percentage carried by any single country. 

From this, Mr. Lehmann passes on to a general survey of the 
problems of the Danubian countries (in which Czecho-Slovakia is by 
courtesy included). He fully realises that the peasant, who every- 
where (except in Hungary) achieved in 191g a minor revolution at the 
expense of feudalism, is the crux of everything in the Danubian region. 
He is not dogmatic in his conclusions. But his Left-wing sympathies 
give him a somewhat too rosy view of collective farming under State 
control as a solution of the problem in Soviet Russia, as well as of the 
applicability of this solution to Central and South-Eastern Europe. 
It is true that there is a strong sentimental pull towards Russia in these 
Slav countries. But this is perhaps influenced quite as much by the 
age-long hostility of Slav and Teuton as by questions of land tenure. 
All that can be said for certain is that a deceptive calm has for the 
moment descended on the political and social clashes of the Danube 
basin and adjacent areas. The storm is unlikely to be long delayed. 
When it breaks, Mr. Lehmann’s book should throw a good deal of light 
on some, at any rate, of the issues involved. E. H. Carr. 


*A CONCISE HisTORY OF ITALY FROM PREHISTORIC TIMES TO OUR OWN 
Day. By Luigi Salvatorelli. Trans. by Bernard Miall. 1940. 
(London: Allen & Unwin. 688 pp. 2Is.) 

*La TRIPLICE ALLEANZA STORIA DIPLOMATICA (1877-1912). By 
Luigi Salvatorelli. 1939. (Milan: Istituto per gli studi di 
politica. 478 pp. 30 lire.) 

*L’ITALIA DI FRONTE AL CONFLITTO. By Conte Galeazzo Ciano. 
1940. (Milan: Istituto per gli studi di politica. 318 pp. 15 lire.) 
THESE three books, if taken in conjunction, make melancholy 

reading, for they show how, in these latter years, the interests of the 

Fascist régime rather than those of Italy have gradually become the 

chief consideration of those responsible for the conduct of Italian 

foreign policy. 

The Concise History of Italy covers the period from the earliest 
times to the present day, and is rather a work of reference than a book 
to be read from cover to cover. It is remarkably objective even when 
it deals with the Risorgimento, and the author does not hesitate to do 
justice where the King of Naples or the Duke of Modena is concerned. 
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His study of the Triple Alliance is an exceedingly well-documented 
work, and is a credit to Italian scholarship. It contains little of 
importance that was not already generally known, but Signor Salva- 
torelli carefully distinguishes between the earlier period when the 
Triple Alliance was for Italy an end in itself, and the later when it was 
but an instrument of Italian foreign policy. In the light of present 
events it is to be regretted that the volume does not deal with the 
Italian attitude at the beginning of the Four Years’ War. 

The book to which Count Ciano’s name is attached consists of his 
speech of December 16th last, together with an appendix of relevant 
documents and irrelevant newspaper comments. His speech is a 
bowdlerised version of the events of the past few years in so far as they 
affect Italy, and its main object seems to be to stress the independence 
of his country in relation to her German ally. We are, for instance, 
assured that the rape of Albania was purely an Italian idea, owing 
nothing to German inspiration, though, naturally, no mention is made 
of its bearing upon the Easter Pact with Great Britain twelve months 
before. 

Indeed, it is difficult to determine whether suppressio veri or sug- 
gestio falst is the dominant note of Count Ciano’s speech. Great use 
is made of the fact that Italy was not neutrai, but only non-belligerent, 
“‘in strict conformity with the German intention to localise the con- 
flict.’” As for Yugoslavia, the only desire of Signor Mussolini and his 
son-in-law is “‘ a sincere, lasting, and fruitful peace ’’ with that country. 
For the rest the speech is an appeal to the emotions in which reason 
plays very little part. 

In fine, Signor Salvatorelli shows us how great a contribution Italy 
has made down the centuries to Western civilisation, and, what is not 
so universally conceded, how much the Duce and Fascism did for the 
country until a few short years ago. Then Signor Mussolini got into 
bad company with Herr Hitler, and after his success in Abyssinia his 
appetite grew for what it fed on. CHARLES PETRIE. 


THE THREE Dictators. By Frank Owen. 1940. (London: Allen 
& Unwin. Large crown 8vo. 263 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


THE publisher commends these portraits as ‘‘ masterpieces of 
concise and dramatic writing.’”’ They certainly are concise and 
dramatic, with the snap and jerkiness of the film caption, and the 
English is anything but severe, but the reader who does not mind 
being told that the “ strike was a flop,”’ or that ‘‘ the authorities got 
finally fed up ’’ with Stalin in 1913, will find much compact information 
on the careers of the three sinister figures who overshadow Europe 
to-day. Their evolution in each case was similar. Born in poverty, 
nurtured in misery, by sheer personality and a genius for roaring 
propaganda and calculated brutality they rose to domination over their 
fellows. Of the three Stalin suffered most, and has also been the most 
inhuman in liquidating his rivals, with Hitler a good second and 
Mussolini a rather poor. third. 

The sheer demonic power with which these three men have crashed 
their way to fortune fills one with unwilling admiration, but also with 
the conviction that there can be no one on whom their mantle will fall. 
Mr. Owen seems to feel this particularly in the case of Stalin, who 
even now is master of the vast military machine of Russia ‘ only so 
long as he never employs it; war would bring the Red Army generals 
into the saddle again.’’ And Mussolini has already failed in his design 
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for a corporative State: ‘‘all that has happened has been that the 
workers’ right to bargain—and strike—for higher wages has been for- 
bidden, while the employers’ power of protest against penal taxation 
has been prohibited.’’ MESTON. 


*THE ERRANT DIPLOMAT: THE LIFE OF FRANZ VON PAPEN. By 
Oswald Dutch. 1940. (London: Arnold. 291 pp. 12s. 6d.) 


FRANZ VON PaPEN has played a sufficiently prominent and curious 
part in the events of the past eight years to merit more than one 
biography; and though this is not the moment for any definitive 
judgment, Mr. Dutch has made a useful and picturesque beginning. 
One can already guess that Papen will go down to history as the man 
who put the Nazis into power. The series of intrigues by which 
Papen became Chancellor as Hindenburg’s confidence man and General 
von Schleicher’s tool, by which he was in turn ousted by Schleicher 
himself, and by which he then joined hands with the hitherto despised 
and hated Nazis to take his revenge on Schleicher, forms the most 
exciting and most reliable section of Mr. Dutch’s book. The story 
is well told and in its main lines well authenticated. But in the absence 
of many documents, there is naturally a good deal of scope for guess- 
work. Did Hitler spare Papen in the putsch of June 30, 1934, and in 
spite of the Marburg speech (here printed in full—apparently for the 
first time), at the instance of Hindenburg, and then realise that this 
seasoned intriguer was after all just the man he wanted to weave his 
diplomatic spider’s web in Austria? This is Mr. Dutch’s version, and 
it is plausible enough. Whether Papen played quite so prominent a 
part in Austrian events as Mr. Dutch attributes to him, and whether 
the German-Soviet Pact of last August was really his work (secretly 
negotiated by him with the Soviet Ambassador in Turkey), must 
remain for the present matters for conjection. But this is not only a 
popular war-time book of outstanding merit, but a contribution 
(though it will have here and there to be used with caution) to serious 
history. E. H. Carr. 


*Know Tuy Enemy. By William Teeling. 1939. (London: 
Nicholson & Watson. 319 pp. Ios. 6d.) 


This is a plea for fighting Nazism to a finish, Mr. Teeling being convinced 
that it is endemic in Germany and must be exterminated now or never. 
Hitler’s policy is the lineal descendant of the teachings of Frederick the Great 
and Bismarck; and a Germany which has been nurtured in them is not to 
be detached from its Fihrer. The lying, blustering growth of Hitler’s 
ambitions is brought out by Mr. Teeling in oO citations from his speeches 
and writings, and those of his lieutenants. There is no striving after effect 
or grace of style in the narrative; but it is very telling in its own quiet way, 
and builds up a formidable indictment against our modern anti-Christ. M. 


*]JAHRBUCH FUR AUSWARTIGE POLITIK. Herausgeber: Professer Dr 
F. Berber. 4. Jahrgang, 1938. 1938. (Berlin: Wilmersdorf 
8vo. xi + 516 pp.) 


In addition to the usual diplomatic and statistical information about 
Germany and foreign countries, this issue of the year book contains a number 
of articles on foreign politics by National Socialist authorities. Gauleiter 
Bohle contributes the reprint of a speech made in Budapest on “ Die Aus- 
landsorganisation der NSDAP,’’ and there are also articles on the foreign 
policies of the principal powers during 1937. A selection of documents is 
a (in translation), and there is also a chronology of events, and a 

ibliography of books on international affairs. 
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*CHRISTENDOM ON TRIAL: Documents of the German Church Struggle 
1938-39, with a foreword by Dorothy F. Buxton. 1940. (London: 
Friends of Europe Publication.. 8vo. 36 pp. 6d.) 


A useful collection of documents, mainly concerned with the struggle of 
the Protestant Churches in Germany against ‘‘ German Christianity.”’ 


*THE VILLAGE ON THE HILL: An event related by Peter Holzschuh 
and written down by John Maarten. 1940. (London: Student 
Christian Movement Press. Sm. 8vo. 126 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

A dramatised but alleged true story of the effect on a little German 
village of the impact between the Nazi State and the Evangelical Church. 
The original German edition was published in Switzerland under the title 
of Das Dorf auf dem Berge. 


*GESTAPO: L’organisation, les chefs, les agents, l’action de la Gestapo 
a l’étranger. By Pierre Dehillotte. Preface by Georges Suarez. 
1940. (Paris: Payot. 8vo. 213 pp. 20 /f.) 

‘The author, who was at one time correspondent of the Journal des Débats 
in Berlin, deals with the origin, development and functions of the Gestapo, 
and an account of its operations in France, Czecho-Slovakia, Spain, Austria, 
the Arab World, N. and S. America, and Central and Southern Africa. 


*FIRE AND BLoopD : a Comparison between the Burning of the Reichstag 
and the Bomb Explosion at Munich. By Douglas Reed. 1940. 
(London: Cape. 8vo. 38 pp. 9d.) 


*FLIGHT FROM POLAND. By Cedric Salter. 1940. (London: Faber 
& Faber. 226 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

*POLAND AND THE PRESENT War. By Olgerd P. de Sherbowitz- 
Wetzov. (Reprinted from the University of Toronto Quarterly. 
Vol. IX, No. 1. October 1939, pp. 50-67.) 

*THE PoLisH TRADITION: AN INTERPRETATION OF A NATION. By 
Paul Super. 1939. (London: Allen & Unwin. 215 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


THE title of Mr. Salter’s book is slightly misleading, for more than 
half of the book does not deal with Poland, but with the author’s 
visits to Roumania, including Bessarabia, Hungary and Bulgaria 
during the war, and to Turkey after the earthquake. Mr. Salter 
writes with an easy pen, and he does tell us some of the things, which 
are unfortunately left out of ordinary accounts of events and which 
help our understanding. He could, however, with his experience 
sind facility for recording what he sees, have given us a great deal 
more that would have been useful. The book is a combination of the 
author’s personal impressions and some shrewd comment upon inter- 
national problems. Unfortunately he does give one the idea on 
occasions that the different national problems can be viewed most 
profitably from the big cosmopolitan hotels, though they were no 
doubt a reaction to what he went through. It is for that reason that 
the section on Poland, his account of the outbreak of war; of the air 
raids and the flight of the Polish Government to Roumania, and the 
chapter on Turkey are the most important. In Hungary, where he 
came across a strong anti-British feeling at an evening party, where his 
host was drunk, his experience was surely unfortunate. There is 
another section of opinion in that country. 

The author of Poland and the Present War writes as a naturalised 
American citizen, but from the standpoint expressed by the President 
of the United States on September 4th, 1939, “‘ even a neutral has a 
right to take account of facts. Even a neutral cannot be asked to 
close his mind and conscience’’. He makes the point that by 1931, 
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two years before the coming to power of Adolph Hitler, Germany 
was already free from all the principal economic and political handicaps, 
originating from the Treaty of Versailles, that could influence her 
peaceful existence.’’ With moderation he states the Polish case. 

The Polish Tradition was written before the outbreak of war, by one 
who had resided in Poland for many years, had many Polish friends 
and had access to Latin and Polish sources. It is an interpretation 
of a nation which he loves, through an examination of its living 
tradition. It was a work that it was necessary for somebody to do if 
the foreigner is to have an understanding of Poland. 

The author takes as his starting point, the sixteenth century, 
when the Poles had developed their national culture, civilisation 
and character. ‘‘ The Polish tradition is the set of ideas which, 
for one reason or another, has as a rule caught the imagination, and thus 
influenced the thought of art conduct, of Poles for the past four hundred 
years. When these ideas do not fully determine his response to life’s 
es they at least influence it and make their claims both known 
and felt.” 

What are the things most valued by the Poles, according to Mr. 
Super? They are: Religion, especially their Catholic faith; chivalry ; 
Christian character; individuality or personality; freedom or 
liberty, personal or national; democracy, more as a social order 
than as a way of life; honour and self-respect; intellectual and social 
culture; personal bravery; idealism; hospitality; the claims of 
family; cleanness of body; the rights of others; a good opinion before 
the world. Negatively the Poles do not hold “as highly as some do 
material gain and advantages, personal comfort, order, organisation ; 
time, uniformity and conformity, discipline and centralised national 
strength.” Often the tradition has been inarticulate rather than 
extinguished. Sometimes it has been overclouded. Poland, in spite 
of defeat, is not easily conquered. This book, which should be read 
in the light of the present situation, and together with Polish history, 
will give an explanation for Polish resurrection. 

Eric J. PATTERSON. 


*FINLAND. By J. Hampden Jackson. 1940. (London: Allen & 

Unwin. 243 pp. 8s. 6d.) 

*THE DEVELOPMENT OF FINNISH SOVIET RELATIONS DURING THE 

AUTUMN OF 1939. (Finnish Blue Book.) 1940. (London: Harrap. 

II3 pp. 38.) 

*THE Facts ABouT FINLAND. (A Round Table Pamphlet.) 1940. 
(London: Macmillan. 34.) 

My Finnisuo Diary. By Sir Walter Citrine. (A Penguin Special.) 

1940. (London: Penguin Books. 192 pp. 6d. 

*FINLAND. Speech by Mr. Harold Macmillan. 1940. (London: 

H.M. Stationery Office. 8 pp.) 

THE speed with which great and heroic events are forgotten is 
one of the most distressing features of our times. Those who were 
privileged to see Finland at war will always remember certain features 
of that struggle, but for most Englishmen Finland is just one of a 
long series of tragedies for which they feel a vague responsibility. 
The affair was so short, and Finland so remote that there has been 
little time for writing about the struggle until it was all over, and a 
new tragedy was already treading on its heels. 

The first book on this list was originally published in 1938, and the 
new edition merely adds a four-page epilogue taking events up to 
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the end of 1939. Mr. Jackson’s work remains far the most readable 
and accurate book on modern Finland. During the war nearly every 
correspondent, including many who were not English, found it the 
handiest to keep at their elbow when dealing with a country of which 
few had auy real knowledge. The account of the rather queer events 
connected with the Fascist movement about 1930 is done very well, 
and I believe that Mr. Jackson’s reading of Finnish politics is both 
sensible and fair. 

The Blue Book which Messrs. Harrap have published for the 
Finnish Government is not only a much larger but also a better arranged 

roduction than the original White Book. It is vanes to deal 
fore with the complicated negotiations described in these documents. 
No one can say whether Finland would have been wiser to accept 
Molotov’s terms, as Estonia had done, because the question turns on 
so many imponderables. The kind of atmosphere in which the 
negotiations took place can be seen in the curious conversation between 
M. Erkko and M. Derevianski given on p. 43. 

The ‘‘ Round Table Pamphlet ’’ published by Macmillans is ex- 
cellent—short, well-balanced and easy to read. Sir Walter Citrine’s 
Diary seemed to me rather “‘ heavy going’’. Finland in war-time, 
as seen by a wandering politician or journalist, was hardly such an 
adventure that it justifies the extremely personal method of the day-to- 
day account. It requires a very skilled writer to give life to the trivial 
incidents which are inevitable in such a journey, and it would have 
been better if the Trade Union leader had cut short his account, and 
then given us more concisely his views on certain major questions 
which his deputation went to Finland to investigate. One does not 
get the impression in this Diary, or in the short postscript, that the 
Labour delegation had a real appreciation of the military situation 
which was obvious enough in February. 

Mr. Harold Macmillan went to Finland rather later, and was there 
until the early days of March. By that time the full extent of our 
failure to assist was sufficiently clear, and so also was the fact that no 
preparations of any sort were being made to receive either a Franco- 
British expeditionary force, or even a moderate-sized group of volun- 
teers. The lack of a proper military mission was something which no 
Finn could understand. Mr. Chamberlain gave no explanation in his 
reply to Mr. Macmillan’s powerful and trenchant speech. The ex-Prime 

Inister’s statement that “‘ information was consistently optimistic 
until a short time before the end ”’ merely argues an astounding failure 
of our official channels of information. No one in Finland really shared 
that optimism. G. T. GARRATT. 
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*STALIN: CZAR OF ALL THE Russias. By Eugene Lyons. 1940. 
(London: Harrap. 255 pp. 9s.) 


It says something for the merits of Mr. Lyons’ book that M. 
Souvarine’s standard biography of Stalin, published in an English 
translation last autumn, does not make it seem superfluous. Mr. 
Lyons has neither the scholarship nor the intimate knowledge of 
revolutionary history which lie behind M. Souvarine’s work. But he is, 
as readers of Assignment in Utopia know, a first-rate reporter and 
writer; and he supplements M. Souvarine by many vivid touches 
and a good many penetrating judgments on Stalin’s rise to power. 

Stalin belonged from the outset to the bureaucratic wing of the 
party. On the theoretical side he never made any serious contribution 
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to party doctrine, ranking in this respect with the Sverdlovs and 
Kalinins, not with the Trotskys, Kamenevs and Bukharins who were 
the party intelligentsia. Lenin belonged in his day to both wings. 
But his insistence on the need for discipline ranked him from the 
start rather among the bureaucrats; and this tendency increased 
when he rose to power and found it necessary to adjust doctrine to the 
ractical needs of administration. Stalin can therefore represent 
himself as, broadly speaking, Lenin’s successor, though it would be 
absurd to pretend that Lenin would, if he had lived, have pursued 
the same course, and nobody but an official historian would claim that 
Stalin was Lenin’s closest and most trusted collaborator. But it was 
because Soviet Russia, in the middle twenties, was setting strongly 
towards bureaucracy that Stalin proved the man of the hour. He 
possessed, in Mr. Lyons’ words, “‘ the tawdry talents of the ward- 
politician raised to the dimension of near-genius ’’. Cutting out the 
epithets and the qualification, Stalin is the born party manager. 

Mr. Lyons, like M. Souvarine, is perhaps an unsatisfactory biographer 
in that he is more skilful in telling us what Stalin is not than in telling 
us what he is. But his comments, though always adverse, are nearly 
always shrewd. He points out that Stalin was never even elected 
to the Central Committee of the Party: he was co-opted. He has 
never had any talent for moving masses of men—an observation which 
suggests reflexions as to the conditions of political power in Russia. 
He became a popular and well-known figure after he had risen to the 
supreme power—a strange reversal of the procedure of democratic 
countries. He was never at any time a leader. One of the conditions 
of his success has always been to “‘ let others do the dirty work ’’, 
and appear himself only to confirm, and take the credit for, successes 
which have been achieved nobody quite knows how. A sense of 
mystery broods over the methods of the Kremlin and over the 
personality of Stalin; and neither M. Souvarine nor Mr. Lyons has 
been wholly successful in dissipating it. E. H. Carr. 


*LIGHT ON Moscow. By D.N. Pritt. (A Penguin Special.) 1939. 
(London: Penguin Books. I9I pp. 6d.) 


*MusT THE WAR SPREAD? By D.N. Pritt. (A Penguin Special.) 
1940. (London: Penguin Books. 256 pp. 6d.) 

In both these books the author sets out to explain Soviet policy to the 

‘‘ man in the street,’’ and the reasons for Soviet disillusionment with the 

western democracies. The author’s point of view is indicated in his 

statement, in regard to the invasion of Poland, “it is surely clear that 

the U.S.S.R. had ample justification in moral and in international law for 

what she did ’’ and that it was carried out in defence of the Soviet Union. 


*THE RIDDLE OF THE KREMLIN. By Eileen Bigland. 1940. (London : 


Collins. Sm. 8vo. 192 pp. 6d.) 


Mrs. Bigland knew Stalin personally and wrote this little book because 
she felt that only through an understanding of Stalin could there be an 
understanding of present-day Soviet policy. 


NORTH AFRICA 


*INDEPENDENT EcyptT. By Amine Youssef Bey. Preface by Wickham 
Steed. 1940. (London: John Murray. 8vo. xxiv-+272pp. 15s.) 
AMINE Youssef Bey has rendered a notable service to the cause 

of Anglo-Egyptian friendship in publishing these memoirs. Despite 

its rather vague title, the book is substantially the political auto- 
biography of an Egyptian statesman and diplomat sketched against 
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the background of Egyptian political development under the Pro- 
tectorate and the independent monarchy. Its peculiar value is due 
largely to the character of its author. Here, for almost the first 
time, we have a discussion of the Egyptian problem by an Egyptian 
of unquestioned patriotism and of unusual breadth of vision. His 
understanding of both the Egyptian and the British viewpoints is 
remarkable, and his remarks on the psychology of the Egyptian 
— in Chapters III and IV are not the least valuable part of the 

ok. His guarded, but nevertheless suggestive, remarks on recent 
events in Egypt, in the foreword and in the iast two chapters should 
give food for thought to those Englishmen who determine the course 
of Anglo-Egyptian relations. 

The reader cannot but be struck by the author’s interest in social 
and economic development. Some inkling of his outlook may be 
gathered from the fact that, in the years following the last war, when 
Egypt was absorbed with political factions and formule, Amine Youssef 
Bey had the time and the desire to occupy himself with the creation 
of a co-operative movement which did much to alleviate the distress 
of the Egyptian poorer classes. This interest in social development 
reveals itself throughout the book, and lends additional force to the 
author’s concluding strictures on the failings of Egyptian public life, 
and to the programme of social reform that he advocates. 

BERNARD LEwiIs. 


*THE SUEZ CANAL. By Hugh J. Schonfield. (A Penguin Special.) 
1940. (London: Penguin Books. 179 pp. 6d.) 


A short record of the projects for a canal to connect the Mediterranean 
and the Red Sea from 2000 B.c., the difficulties encountered by de Lesseps, 
the present Administration of the Canal and facts regarding the tonnage 
passing through it, and present problems. 


*FOURTH SHORE. ITALY’s Mass COLONIZATION OF LIBYA. By 
Martin Moore. 1940. (London: Routledge. 8vo. 233 pp. 
Illustrated. 12s. 6d.) 

As far back as 1928, Federzoni, the Italian colonial expert, outlined 
a scheme for settling 300,000 Italians in Libya in the course of twenty- 
five years. Since then a mass of literature has been produced by 
Italian writers on the subject of “‘ demographic ”’ colonisation—+.¢., 
the mass settlement of Italian peasants overseas. The scheme has 
Libya as its starting point, and, as envisaged by Santi Nava and 
others, includes large-scale Italian colonisation of Syria, Transjordan 
and Anatolia, coupled with economic penetration of other regions too 
thickly populated for ‘“‘ demographic ’’ Imperialism. 

The first step in this grandiose undertaking was taken in 1938, 
when 20,000 Italian peasants were settled in Libya by the Italian 
Government. The settlers were carefully selected for their husbandry, 
their Fascist loyalty and their fertility. Every aspect of the scheme, 
from the assembling of the settlers in Italy to their arrival at their 
completed farmhouses in Libya, was carefully organised by the State, 
and financed at a tremendous cost. It will be many years before the 
settlers will cease to be parasitic dependents of the State. The Italians 
themselves allow a maximum of twenty-seven years. 

The settlement was at once interpreted by the Arabs as a threat 
against their national integrity, and, in spite of Fascist blandish- 
ments, a wave of indignation spread against this new and more 
dangerous competitor of Zionism, this time with all the resources of 
an Imperial Government behind it. 
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Mr. Moore accompanied the first expedition as a journalist, and 
gives an interesting account of the passage of the colonists from 
Italy to Libya and their establishment in their new homes. He is 
sympathetic to the movement he describes, and pays high tribute to 
the efficiency and drive of the Fascist Colonial organisation, as well 
as to the personal dynamism of Marshal Balbo, its leader and chief 
organiser. The book contains much valuable material on the social 
and economic problems of the scheme, and is a valuable contribution. 
It is, however, to be regretted that the author has not taken cog- 
nizance of the wider framework of ‘‘ demographic ’’ Imperialism, of 


which the events he describes are merely a beginning. 
BERNARD LEwIs. 
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*NoRTH PACIFIC FISHERIES, WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO ALASKA 
SaLtMon. By Homer E. Gregory and Kathleen Barnes. (Studies 
of the Pacific No. 3.) 1939. (New York: American Council, 
Institute of Pacific Relations. xviii + 322 pp. $3.00.) 

CANNED Alaska salmon and halibut, fresh and frozen, having for 
several decades provided a basis for a prosperous industry in the 
North Pacific territories of the United States and Canada, have more 
recently come to acquire a status in international relations. For that 
reason, the third volume in the series of ‘‘ Studies of the Pacific ’’ 
has been devoted to a survey of the industry and of its problems, 
conducted by the Professor of Management and Accounting in the 
University of Washington and a member of the research staff of the 
American Council, Institute of Pacific Relations. The account there 
given of the development of the fisheries and the structure of the 
associated industry depicts a situation in which large-scale enterprises 
have enjoyed few advantages over their competitors In 1937 the 
number of salmon canneries in the Pacific North-West was 177, con- 
trolled by 111 separate companies. Employment is offered in the 
summer months only, yet the industry has not found the problem of 
labour recruitment insoluble. In general, the industry appears to 
have been sufficiently prosperous for half a century for its members 
to fail to take very seriously its basic problem, that of devising an 
effective conservation scheme to eliminate over-fishing. Fifty years 
ago fishermen of Canada and the United States alone were concerned. 
In the last decade floating canneries have entered the waters from 
Japanese ports, Soviet Russia is involved, and British and Norwegian 
fishermen from the depleted halibut waters of the Atlantic have 
also begun to take an interest. 

Where waters are private, and fish are private property, the 
owner can generally be depended on to conserve the supply of fish. 
The conservation problem arises, as the authors might well have 
explained more clearly, because the fish in the sea are nobody’s 
property until they are caught, and even in territorial waters com- 
munal fishing fails to provide the individual with any incentive to 
leave in the sea any fish which it pays him to take out. Once the 
highly capitalised fishing enterprises have had time to readjust their 
investments to the smaller annual catch which State conservation 
laws involve, the whole of the operators who look to the industry for 
a livelihood rather than for a quick profit are better off under restraint. 

Unfortunately, conservation schemes cannot normally be made 
effective by action confined within the jurisdiction of a single State, 
and the case of the North-West Pacific fisheries illustrates the diff- 
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culty in contriving concurrent legislation even within two adjacent 
countries as like-minded upon the proposal as were the United States 
and Canada. Negotiations for joint action which were inaugurated 
by an international commission in 1892 culminated finally in a treaty 
of 1937, establishing a joint authority. This authority is in the first 
instance empowered to do no more than investigate the situation, 
and only after eight more years may it promulgate regulations con- 
cerning close seasons in convention waters, types of fishing gear and 
the improvement of spawning-grounds. It remains to be seen whether 
this belated action will be effective in permitting sufficient fish to 
reach the spawning-ground each year to maintain supplies. But 
ieiehtlond! negotiations are no longer confined to the question of 
the control of the salmon runs, or to Canada and the United States. 
The new question is the freedom of fishing rights outside territorial 
waters. In 1938 the Department of State announced that the Japanese 
Government, without prejudice to the question of rights under inter- 
national law, agreed to restrain Japanese fishing-vessels from pro- 
ceeding to Bristol Bay area ‘‘ until such time as the problems involved 
may call for, and circumstances may render practicable, the taking 
of other measures.” Moreover, European fishing interests are known 
to be contemplating operations by mother-ship units along the Pacific 
halibut banks. “It is possible,’’ suggest the authors, “that such 
entry by British ships can be permanently avoided by Canadian 
pressure on the British government and industry.” 

The world has shrunk : former advantages arising out of proximity 
to valuable but unappropriated resources are rapidly vanishing. This 
study provides a useful if unexciting introduction to a resultant 

roblem of international economic adjustment. The play has hardly 
ean. ARNOLD PLANT. 


LABOR LEGISLATION IN CHINA. By Augusta Wagner. 1938. 

(Peking: Yenching University. iii + 301 pp.) 

Tuts is a well-written and well-documented study of attempted 
reforms in Chinese labour conditions during the past twenty years, 
by an American who has spent ten years in China. The book is pre- 
eminently the work of a practical, but sympathetic, mind. A short 
study of the rise of Chinese industry is included, but the bulk of the 
book is concerned with a detailed account of the various reforming 
movements, and a record of their achievements on paper and in fact. 
The author’s conclusions are admirably summarised in her own words. 
“ Regulation to be effective has four requirements : a public opinion 
to support the regulation, a law that is practical and not extreme, 
industry that is able to absorb the cost, and a government organisa- 
tior -apable of enforcing the changes.”’ All were lacking in China. 
Miss Wagner points out, further, how the situation has been made 
even worse by the fact that labour legislation has been the ground 
on which the political battle over the concessions has been fought. It 
is the factory workers who pay the price for squabbles about industrial 
jurisdiction in Shanghai; as well as for the Utopianism (in relation to 
present conditions) of Chinese factory law. BARBARA WOOTTON. 


BriTISH DIPLOMACY IN CHINA, 1880-85. By E. V.G. Kiernan. 1939. 
(London : Cambridge University Press. 327 pp. 16s.) 

IN his introduction Mr Kiernan says that ‘‘ the period of Chinese 

history between the Taiping Rebellion and the Sino-Japanese War is 

as a rule mapped hastily as an unvarigated plain .. . yet it has 
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much interest ’’—as this book certainly shows. In fact the years 
with which it deals set the pattern for later events with startling 
fidelity. Korea, visibly declining into the sere and yellow, was 
already beginning to be the centre of an international mélée from 
which Japan emerged the winner, like a dog with a bone in its mouth. 
China nearly went to war with Russia over Kashgar. She did go to 
war with France over Tonking, and in so doing nearly embroiled us 
with Russia, our own policy throughout the war being “ indistinct 
and reticent ’’, the natural product of “‘ intellectual indolence ’’ at the 
Foreign Office. 

The illusion that China was breaking up was prevalent, and 
one sees the first stages of that scramble for concessions which developed 
to such shameful proportions after the Sino-Japanese War and finally 
goaded the maddened Chinese to the excesses of the Boxer War. 
Germany, as usual, was the most openly predatory. Brandt, her 
Minister, said brutally that China’s difficulty was his opportunity. 
But others, though less outspoken, were not far behind. Sir Thomas 
Wade’s line was, for the best furtherance of British interests, to strive 
to maintain the status quo. . It is curious to recall that during the 
Sino-Japanese wrangle over the Liuchiu Islands, Sir Thomas Wade 
strongly urged H.M. Government to help China organise her defences 
against Japan, if not actually to form an alliance with her. 

Apart from politics there are excellent chapters on China’s social 
and official structure (which when it worked well, as it did under 
an Emperor like K’ang Hsi or Ch’ien Lung, might claim to be the 
best in the world) ; on British enterprise in China, the British merchant, 
and his perenniel grievance of irregular taxation; and on China’s 
military weakness, aptly described as “‘ an integral part, not an accident 
of the old Chinese polity in those days’’. But rude adversity has 
“‘ changed all that ’’, as the Japanese are learning to their cost. 

Mr. Kiernan’s book is a little overloaded with the detail of diplomatic 
correspondence, but it is supremely interesting, and continually 
lightened with delicious wit. For instance: ‘‘ The Russians (in Peking) 
deceived everybody habitually as a matter of taste and culture, 
regarding truth as something clumsy and rustic, owing too little to art 
and tending to coarsen the faculties.’’ There is plenty more of the same 
stimulating sort of obiter dicta all through the book. O.M. GREEN. 


*INNER ASIAN FRONTIERS OF CHINA. By Owen Lattimore. 
(American Geo, taped Society Research Series No. 21.) 1940. 
penny New York : Oxford University Press. 8vo. xiv + 585 
pp. $4.) 

A study of the interrelationships of the northern and western margins of 
China, extending from the Pacific Ocean to the borders of India, and China 
proper. This book will be reviewed in a later issue of this supplement. 

*THE MARGARY AFFAIR AND THE CHEFOO AGREEMENT. By S. T. 
Wang. 1940. (London, New York, Toronto: Oxford University 
Press. 8vo. 138 pp. 2maps. 7s. 6d.) 

The story of the earliest attempts to establish trade connections with 
Western China overland from Burma, and the more immediate results of 
the catastrophe. 


*FIJIAN FRONTIER. By Laura Thompson. Introduction by Pro- 
fessor B. Malinowski. (Studies of the Pacific No. 4.) 1940. 
(New York: American Council, Institute of Pacific Relations. 
xxiii + 153 pp. $2.00.) 

THE Fijian ‘frontier’’ described in this able and attractively 
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presented study lies in the Lau islands situated along the eastern 
margin of Fiji. There, long ago, the influence of the highly organised 
culture of Viti Levu on the west and of Tonga on the east moulded 
the simple aboriginal culture into a new form, which has itself within 
the last hundred years been altered considerably by contact with 
Western civilisation. Miss Thompson analyses the changes which 
have taken place on one of the Lau islands, Kambara, where she 
worked in 1933-34, and her survey will be of great interest to all 
ethnologists and students of colonial administration. She describes 
the geographical and historical background of the island, the economic 
and social life of the inhabitants, their religion, education, and the 
working of indirect rule. Since her book was written the deadlock 
over land in Fiji, to which she refers, appears to have been ended by 
the passage of the Native Land Trust Bill by the local Legislative 
Council. Iror B. POWELL. 


WARNING LicGuts oF AsiIA. By Gerald Samson. 1940. (London: 
Hale. 317 pp. 15s.) 

THAT Mr. Samson met with unusually unpleasant experiences both 
in Japan, where he was imprisoned for a time, and later in Manchukuo, 
is clear from what he tells us of his treatment; but it is a pity he has 
spoilt what might have been a good book by making the personal 
element assume an importance out of all proportion to his object as 
defined in the Foreword. On the whole, however, he deals not unfairly 
with the Japanese and, although he has a tendency to draw parallels 
where no parallels exist, he apportions praise to Jagen as readily as 
he points out her faults. 

Following his deportation from Japan, he travelled widely in 
China and, whiie there, met and interviewed Chiang Kai-shek and 
other notabilities. From all he saw and heard he concluded that 
China was far from being war-weary, but while his sympathies are 
clearly with the Chinese, he recognises that there are liberal elements 
in high places in Japan and he indicates how the Western Powers can 
assist them to get the upper hand of their more aggressive countrymen. 

M. D. KENNEDY. 


THE UNITED STATES 


*LET THE REcoRD SPEAK. By DorothyThompson. 1939. (London: 
Hamish Hamilton. 8vo. vii + 408 pp. 10s. 6d.) 


Tus is a very vital book. Although it consists mainly of news- 
paper articles and addresses from 1936 to 1939, there is a unity running 
through the whole. It should be read by all those who wish to under- 
stand why the names of Winston Churchill and Anthony Eden are a 
greater rallying point to the Allied cause in the United States than 
those of Neville Chamberlain or Sir John Simon. 

The author realised in 1936 that the Nazi system threatened the 
moral standards of the whole civilised world, that it could not be 
appeased but only crushed, that it was impossible to touch the hand 
of Henlein without being defiled, that the sacrifice of Czecho-Slovakia 
meant eventual European war and that fear is the worst guide to 
policy. She observes in her preface ‘‘ that lesson has not yet been 
learned in America.’’ ‘Indolent individualism’’, ‘‘ the insistent 
chant that where else it is raining it is bound to be sunny here ’’ have 
brought, as she prophesied they would, their inevitable result. There 
are two striking articles on refugees. 
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The author represents the huge sane element in America which 


transcends all parties and is America’s great political asset. 
C. WALEY COHEN. 


*MEMOIRS OF Mrs. WoopRow WILSon. 1939. (London: Putnam. 
Demy 8vo. x + 45I pp. I5s.) 

It was well that this book should be written. There are great 
slices of ephemeral material in it—chats about Mrs. Wilson’s family and 
her frocks, accounts of her dinners with Royalty, and so on. But 
sandwiched between them is an admirable and intimate picture of the 
late President, a picture of special value as a corrective to the im- 
pressions of those who knew him only at the Paris Peace Conference. 
There he was tried beyond his powers. Outpaced by the nimbler 
brains with which he was in contact, he broke down badly over his 
Fourteen Points and retreated into a rigidity of manner and method 
which obscured the real man. In this artless narrative we see him 
in happier surroundings, a man of sterling integrity, much human 
kindness and an indomitable sense of justice and duty. It was these 
qualities which supported him through his weary struggle with the 
Senate over ratification, and in the heroic campaign which he under- 
took, in shattered health, for the conversion of his people to the ideals 
of a League of Nations. If his strength had endured, we might have 
had a different world to-day; and there are few more tragic tales than 
his wife’s narrative of his final physical collapse. 

About the old friends who were false to him, Mrs. Wilson is chari- 
tably reticent. Inthe only pungent reference which she permits herself, 
“my conviction,’’ she says, ‘‘is that Mr. Lodge put the world back 
fifty years, and that at his door lies the wreckage of human hopes and 
the peril to human lives that afflict mankind to-day.”’ MESTON. 


A DripLomaTic HistoRY OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. By Thomas A. 
Bailey. 1940. (New York: F. S. Crofts & Co. 8vo. xxiv + 
806 pp. $6.00.) 


PROFESSOR BAILEY has produced what will undoubtedly prove to 
be.a standard work, with hardly a dull page. All the care usually 
exercised to attain accuracy in what Sir Charles Oman calls ‘‘ Joint 
Stock ’’ history is here evidenced by copious references and consul- 
tations with authorities on particular periods, and yet the personal 
touch is never lost. In the earlier periods of American history a 
Washington or a Monroe could impress their personality on public 
opinion without any special effort and carry any policy in their stride. 
Since the ’sixties, however, no policy could prevail in America without 
mustering an overwhelming body of public opinion behind it. As the 
author points out, President Wilson neglected to marshal public opinion 
until it was too late, or the history of the world from I91g9 would have 
been different. Professor Bailey’s view is that personal hatred of 
Wilson by rivals caused them to whip up opposition to the League of 
Nations in his absence, merely because he sponsored it. 

Professor Bailey’s method of linking public expressions of opinion 
by apt quotation into his narrative serves the double purpose of giving 
added life to the story and showing where the real forces in America 
lie. 

One small suggestion may be made. The non-intervention of the 
British Government in the Civil war was due simply to the fact that 
British sympathies were divided. Any policy which favoured North 
or South would have been equally unpopular. It is unnecessary to 
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look, as Professor Bailey does, for more recondite reasons for non- 
intervention. C. WALEY COHEN. 


THE AMERICAN ENTENTE. By R. B. Mowat. 1939. (London: 
Edward Arnold. Sm. 8vo. 286 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

AT a time when the tendency is to emphasise the differences between 
the British and the American philosophies of life, it is interesting to 
have a book which concentrates on the similarities between Great 
Britain and the United States. Professor Mowat surveys British- 
American relations since the War of Independence down to the present. 
To some readers he may seem to under-estimate the difficulties of 
co-operation between the two countries in the present emergency, 
but he is safe in concluding that the United States has its own policy 
to pursue, its own interests to secure; and these may be the same 
interests as those of the British Empire. M. B. 


*DiE NEUTRALITAT DER VEREINIGTEN STAATEN. (Ver6ffentlichungen 
der Hochschule fiir Politik, Forschungsabteilung.) By Erwin 
Neumann. 1939. (Berlin: Junker und Diinnhaupt. 8vo. 
126 pp. Rm. 5.) 

THIs is a competent piece of historical writing. It is very carefully 
arranged in sections and paragraphs, and it deals succinctly with the 
origin, development and recent position of the United States as a 
neutral. The connection between the ideals of the United States and 
those of Great Britain, from which the United States are sprung, is 
noted. The thesis is illustrated throughout by apposite selections 
from documents, translated from the English into German. It closes 
with an expression of doubt about American neutrality in a world 
conflict : denn der Gedanke an die Achtung und Bestrafung des Angretfers 
ist in den Vereinigten Staaten weit verbrertet. R. B. Mowat. 


THE AMERICAN PRESIDENCY. By Harold J. Laski. 1940. (London: 
Allen & Unwin. 8vo. 286 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

Tuis book is expanded from a course of lectures delivered at the 
University of Indiana. 

Professor Laski has produced an interesting and suggestive study 
though he has not quite the balance of Lord Bryce. It is doubtful 
if any large section of the American people desire an “‘ ample pro- 
gramme of social change ’’, and Professor Laski is obsessed with the 
idea that Wall Street and big corporations still retain the power they 
wielded before 1929. He rightly emphasises the increasing burden 
on an American President. But few will agree that a civil service is 
the proper agent either here or in America for supplying the “ spirit 
of invention ’’ in democratic government. Nor is it quite true that 
Parliament in normal times can exercise only a post-mortem influence 
on foreign affairs. It was Parliament that in spite of government 
pressure vetoed the ratification of the Declaration of London. A 
spineless Parliament may of course disturb the balance of the whole 
constitution. C. WALEY COHEN 


*MOBILISING CIVILIAN AMERICA. By Harold J. Tobin and Percy W. 
Bidwell. Foreword by General Frank R. McCoy. 1940. (New 
York : Council on Foreign Relations. London: Royal Institute 
of International Affairs. 8vo. 276 pp. $2.75; 15s.) 

A stupy of how the resources of the United States can be most 
efficiently utilised in the event of war. The authors deal with the 
experience in economic planning in the States in the last war and 
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trace the subsequent evolution of the War Department’s Plan for 
Industrial Mobilization published in 1931. An important book. It 
will be reviewed in a subsequent issue of this supplement. 


*THE UNITED STATES AND WAR. Compiled by Julia E. Johnsen. 
(The Reference Shelf, Vol. 12, No. 8.) 1939. (New York: H. W. 
Wilson Co. 8vo. 179 pp. 90¢.) 

Miss Johnsen’s little book in one of a series entitled The Reference Shelf. 
It is composed of quotations from speeches and articles by representative 
men giving the pros and cons of the great question how or why is the United 
States to behave towards a European war. It is impartially done, and, if 
the range is a little limited, the 7psissima verba often convey an impression 
more vividly than pages of exposition. 

*CAN AMERICA PREVENT FRIGHTFULNESS FROM THE AIR? By J. M. 
Spaight. 1939. (London: John Lane. 8vo. 71 pp. 2s 6d.) 

A study of the reactions of Americans and of the American Government 
to “ Frightfulness in the Air.”’ 


*PROGRESS AND PROBLEMS OF THE AMERICAN CHURCH. (Sertum 
Laetitiae). Encyclical of Pope Pius XII to the American Hier- 
archy. 1939. (New York: The America Press. 8vo. 22 pp. 
5 cents.) 

LATIN AMERICA 


*ROBBERY UNDER LAw: The Mexican Object Lesson. By Evelyn 
Waugh. 1939. (London: Chapman & Hall. 8vo. viii + 
286 pp. tos. 6d.) 


THIs is in many ways the most informative book that has appeared 
on modern Mexico, and, unlike some of the author’s previous works, 
has been written in deadly seriousness. Conservative and good 
Catholic, as he admits he is, he could not fail to be horrified by much 
of what he saw and heard in a country which, to use his own words, 
has reached ‘‘ the nadir of internal happiness and of external im- 
portance.’” The nature of the Government, which he describes as 
“an uneasy compromise between Nazism and Communism,’’ the 
relations between Mexico and the United States during the last nundred 
years, to which he has devoted much intelligent research, and the 
persecution of the Church are all dealt with at length. One of the 
longest and perhaps most important of the chapters is that given to 
oil and the questious arising from the expropriation of the Oil Com- 
panies by the Mexican Government. He is astonished at the small stir 
that this confiscation has aroused in Great Britain, and can only explain 
it by the fact that the Mexicans have a ‘‘ Left Book Club Vocabulary.” 
The book is a brilliant piece of writing. VINCENT W. YORKE, 


THE CoMING STRUGGLE FOR LATIN AMERICA. By Carleton Beals. 
1939. (London: Jonathan Cape. 381 pp. Sketch-map. Ios. 6d.) 
THE purport of Mr. Beals’ new volume is to present an up-to-date 
survey of present political and economic conditions in Mexico, the 
five Central American republics, Panama and the ten republics of 
South America. The book bristles with statistics, with statements 
not all of which are supported, and with judgments of peculiar acidity. 
Had the author taken more trouble with documentation, and permitted 
himself an unprejudiced point of view, readers would probably prove 
more willing to accept his conclusions. 
His chief concern is with the extent of influence exercised in Spanish 
and Portuguese America by various countries of Europe, and by the 
United States. Briefly, one may say that in Mr. Beals’ view everyone 
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is the villain. Not that the Latin-America countries are merely 
innocent victims; he has little but condemnation for any of them except 
Mexico. The governments of South America are mostly, he says, 
“brutal, entirely illegal, dictatorships, holding power by force and 
terrorism ’’; the régime of Santo Domingo is a “‘ chamber of horrors ’’ 
and the Peruvian president is a ‘‘ Mussolini puppet.’’ The news 
services and educational institutions of the United States come in for 
their share of denunciation, but the author’s choicest phrases are 
reserved for Great Britain. 

This might have been a useful study; but it remains not much 
more than an example of sensational book-making in a hurry. 

L. E. Joyce. 


*GUATEMALA, PAST AND PRESENT. By Chester Lloyd Jones. 1940. 
(Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press. xii + 420 pp. 
$5.00.) 

THis is one of the most comprehensive and interesting books about 
Guatemala which has been published for some considerable time. 
Professor Lloyd Jones begins his valuable and complete study of a 
country, which has received very little attention from the student, 
by tracing its history and political development from the days when 
it was a colony of Spain to the days when it is now an independent 
republic. He then proceeds to discuss the economic structure of the 
country, its labour problems and its dependence, from the earliest 
time, on agriculture for its subsistence. Social questions, such as the 
nature of the population and the difficulties of an educational service, 
are dealt with at some length in the final section of this book. 

The last chapter is entitled “‘ If I Were Dictator ’’, and the author 
surveys, from a more personal angle, the weakness and strength of the 
country. He finds too much dependence on one man or one crop. 
That is typical of so many Latin American countries. It is certainly 
advantageous when men or crops are good. But when men or crops 
fail, then the subsequent disaster is all the greater. These cycles of 
good and bad times have been a feature of the political and economic 
development of Guatemala which Professor Lloyd Jones describes so 
thoroughly. «G. 


ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS ON WAR 
PROBLEMS 


Compiled by F. O. BEMBARON. 

THE following are some of the more interesting articles in con- 
nection with the war and its problems which have appeared in 
periodicals from January to May 1940. They are classified under the 
following headings : 

General. Anglo-French Co-operation. 


Economics and Finance. Germany and German Occupied 
Colonial Questions. Territories. 
Naval , Land and Air Warfare. y. 
Neutrality. European Neutrals. 
Political Opinions and Ideologies. The Vatican. 
Press, Radio and Propaganda. Near and Middle East. 
British Commonwealth of Nations. Far East. 
The Allies, The Americas. 
GENERAL. 


Dayras, G.: Le contréle international des armements comme but de 
guerre. Nouveaux Cahiers, Jan. 1st, 1940, pp. 12-14. 
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Ferraby, H. C.: The Modern “Guerre de Course”’. Nineteenth 
Century, Jan. 1940, pp. 15-24. 

The First Six Months. Economist, March 16th, 1940, pp. 451-7. 

Germains, V. W.: The Enforcement of a Decision. Contemporary 
Review, March 1940, pp. 291-8. 

Gooch, G. P.: The Background of the War. Contemporary Review, 
Apr. 1940, Pp. 393-403. Eat : 

Huizinga, J.: Conditions for a Recovery of Civilisation. Fortnightly, 
Apr. 1940, PP._ 390-400. 

Jaray, G. L.: La balance des forces au début de 1940. Revue 
Politique et Parlementaire, Apr. roth, 1940, pp. 3-22. 
Jessup, P. C.: The Reality of International Law. Foreign Affairs, 
Jan. 1940, pp. 244-57. a 
Kuhn, J.: Uber den Sinn des gegenwartisches Krieges. Geopolittk, 
Feb. 1940, pp. 57-62. 

Martin, K.: Public Opinion during the First Six Months. Political 
Quarterly, Apr.—June, 1940, pp. 249-57. 

Namier, L. B.: From Vienna to Versailles. Nineteenth Century, 
Feb. 1940, pp. 151-62. 

Orestano, F.: Guerra di sistemi, Nuova Antologia, May 16th, 1940, 
pp. 105-115. 

Politis, N.: Le transfert des populations. Politique Etrangére, 
Apr. 1940, pp. 83-94. 

Reilly, H. J.: Blitzkrieg. Foreign Affairs, Jan. 1940, pp. 254-65. 

Robertson, F. A. de V.: United Control in Defence. Nineteenth 
Century, Apr. 1940, pp. 417-24. 

Rogers, L.: Civilian Control of Military Policy. Foreign Affairs, 
Jan. 1940, pp. 280-01. 

Samuel, Rt. Hon. Viscount : The Deeper Causes of the War and its 
Issues. Contemporary Review, Feb. 1940, pp. 129-40. 

Siegfried, A.: War for our World. Foreign Affairs, Apr. 1940, 
PP. 413-23. 

Wheeler-Bennett, J. W.: From Brest-Litovsk to Brest-Litovsk. 
Foreign Affairs, Jan. 1940, pp. 196-210. 


ECONOMICS AND FINANCE. 


Allen, G. C.: Some Economic Consequences of the European War. 
Oriental Economist, Feb. 1940, pp. 92-7. 

Aubert, J.: Les aspects économiques du blocus. Politique Etrang- 
ére, Apr. 1940, pp. 107-18. 

Augé-Laribé, M.: Les ressources agricoles des belligérants. Revue 
des questions de défense nationale, Feb. 1940, pp. 227-49. 

Dalla Volta, R.: Les phénoménes pathologiques de l’économie de 
guerre. Revue Economique Internationale, March 1940, pp. 420-9. 

Degli Espinosa, A.: L’economica della guerra. Economia, Feb. 
1940, pp. II5-2I. 

Dreyfus, H.: La stabilisation des prix et le rétablissement de la 
confiance. Revue Economique Internationale, Jan. 1940, pp. 163-70. 

Eulenberg, F.: Démolition de l’économie mondiale. Revue Econo- 
mique Internationale, Jan. 1940, pp. 7-37. 

Gold is the Great Enigma. Sphere (U.S.A.), Jan. 1940, pp. I, 8, 21. 

Hissenhoven, P. von: Les réserves mondiales de pétrole sont-elles 
suffisantes? Revue Economique Internationale, Feb. 1940, pp. 245- 
66. 

Jones, Prof. J. H.: Man-power and Economic Adjustment. Fort- 


nightly, Apr. 1940, pp. 363-72. 
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Lees, G. “3 : The Search for Oil. Geographical Journal, Jan. 1940, 
pp. 1-18. 

Lehmann, F.: The Gold Problem, Social Research, May 1940, pp. 
125-150. 

Lescure, J.: Les facteurs économiques dans la guerre de 1939. 
Revue Economique Internationale, Feb. 1940, pp. 213-21. 

Littman, M. : The Effectiveness of the Blockade. Nineteenth Century, 
March 1940, pp. 288-94. 

Manzini, E.: The Economic Aspect of the Present Conflict (Tvans.). 
Rivista Marittima, Apr. 1940. 

Marc, A.: L’or est-il encore roi? L’Actualité Economique, March 
1940, pp. 416-35. 

Meredith, Prof. H. O.: The Finance of War. Political Quarterly, 
Jan.—March 1940, pp. 59-73. 

Possony, S. T. : Le Blocus industriel dans la guerre actuelle. L’ Année 
Politique frangaise et étrangere, March—Apr. 1940, pp. I9I-217. 
Roux, G.: Le ravitaillement en pétrole. Revue Politique et Parle- 

mentaire, March toth, 1940, pp. 293-304. 

Sarmas, G.: Les belligérants devant le probléme du pétrole. Revue 
Economique Internationale, Feb. 1940, pp. 267-89. 

Sharing the Cost. Round Table, March 1940, pp. 320-38. 

Stafford, J.: Planning for War. Economic Journal, March 1940, 
PP. 27-41. ‘ 

Titta, A.: Blocco e controblocco. Gerarchia, Jan. 1940, pp. 47-51. 

Toulemon, A.: Déséquilibre financier et morale sociale. Etudes, 
March 2oth, 1940, pp. 639-54. 

Verschuur, T. J.: La position des pays belligérants et des pays 
neutres au point de vue économique. Bulletin bimestriel de la 
Société belge d’ Etudes et d’Expansion, March 1940, pp. 122-4. 
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